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[The important changes that have occurred in the commercial world, 
through the recent introduction of gold from California, have caused 
more general inquiry into the subject of the supply and consumption of 
the precious metals. An authentic account of the late coins of Ameri- 
can and European nations has been a desideratum, for some years, 
among bankers and money-dealers. The present compilation has been 
prepared to meet this want, and it is now furnished to the readers of the 
Bankers’ Magazine as a highly useful addition to numismatic literature. 
The early portions of the work are contained in the Nos. of the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine for September, October, and November. The conclusion 
will be contained in the No. for December. — Ep. B. M.] 
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REMARKS ON THE COINS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


THE interest excited by the examination of a curious coin generally 
has reference to the following particulars : —I. Its country and date. IL. 
Material, or composition. III. Denomination and value. IV. The mean- 
ing of its legends and devices. V. The style of its execution ; and VI. 
Its present degree of rarity. 

A few general explanations will here be offered on each of those 
points, as they relate to the coins of the Roman Empire. 

I. The coins of which these are specimens were the current money 
of ancient Rome ; an empire founded (by the usual reckoning) seven 
hundred and fifty-three years before Christ, and finally extinguished 
A. D. 1453. According to their respective places in this vast tract of 
time, they exemplify the rudeness and poverty of a petty colony, the 
grandeur of an immense dominion, and the decay and barbarism of its 
feeble remnants. 

When we come to display these relics in their historical order, only 
one considerable difficulty is presented. We know, indeed, that the 
rough pieces of base metal were the earliest currency of Rome, sufficient 
for a poor and warlike horde. The pieces of silver, bearing only the 
insignia and name of growing Roma, must also be referred to an early 
period. But after that, and until the change from a republic to a des- 
potism, the regulations of the coinage were such as to make it impossi- 
ble now to arrange the coins in chronological order. The operations of 
the mint were under the control of the Senate, and by that body intrust- 
ed to an official board, who seem to have had the power to enstamp such 
devices as they chose, but not to place the head or effigy of any individ- 
ual on the coin, as was then the practice in neighboring monarchies. 
This distinction, it may be observed, has prevailed down to this day ; 
and it is to the precedent set by the republics of Greece and Rome, as 
well as to an obvious propriety, that we owe the rule which excludes 
from our coins the heads of the Presidents. But while this honor was 
denied even to a consul or a conqueror, the Senate permitted, or over- 
looked, the insertion in the legend of the name of an officer of the mint, 
or of a consul, preetor, or provincial governor, for whose disbursements 
any specific grant of bullion was wrought into coin ; or, if not an indi- 
vidual name, a general family surname ; to which was frequently added 
some device to illustrate a famous action of the man, or of his ancestor. 
This evasion of the strict republican rule does not, however, give much 
aid to the numismatist, especially where the name and exploit were those 
of an ancestor, or where the same name belongs to persons of different 
eras. The whole difficulty in the case has, by common consent, long 
since been resolved into a classification of such pieces as Famity Coins, 
in opposition to Imperial; and they are anomalously arranged in the 
alphabetical order of family names. The limit of this arrangement is 
not exactly defined, but it may be said to extend almost from the com- 
mencement of the use of silver down to the days of Augustus; although 
the rule in regard to portraits was broken through by his predecessor. 
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The family coins may, therefore, represent a period of two hundred and 
fifty years, terminating about the birth of Christ. 

Augustus took charge of the gold and silver coinage as an imperial 
prerogative, leaving the brass still under the care of the Senate ; a most 
striking exemplification of the change of affairs, and of the relative power 
of prince and people. This accounts for the 8. C. (senatus consulto) on 
the inferior moneys. After the time of Gallienus, about the middle of 
the third Christian century, even this remnant of Senatorial authority dis- 
appears. . 

In respect to the date of Roman coins, it is to be noticed, generally, 
that although the art of coining probably originated in Greece or Asia 
Minor, about the time of the foundation of the Roman colony, it appears 
not to have reached that obscure and rude people until the reign of Ser- 
vius Tullius, near the close of the second century of Rome. Reckoning 
from that term as far downward as we can verify the coinage of the 
Lower Empire, which is not nearer to its overthrow than a century and 
a half, the range of date is more than eighteen hundred years. It may 
be added, that there is no single series to be compared with it, in extent, 

variety, and completeness. The “re was scarcely an emperor, or usurper, 
though hurled from his seat in a fortnight or a ‘month, who did not leave 
a dive srsity of monetary monuments for coming ages 

But more particularly, as to the date of any “individual piece, it is 
ascertained, in many cases, by the year of the “ tribunitian power” of 
the Emperor; thus, TR. P. vi. of Claudius is equivalent to A. D. 46. It 
is solved also by the year of his consulship; thus, Vespasian Cos. 11. 
answers to A. D. 71: but as that title was not annually resumed like the 
preceding, this is a less direct means of information. The renewal of 
the inaugural vow, every five or ten years (vor. v., vot. X.), likewise 
determines the date. And when a vic tory, or other great event, is sym- 
bolized on the coin, its age is determined by the aid of history. ‘But 
often we can only approach the date within a few years, that is, within 
the limits of a reign ; and the brevity of many of them gives even more 
precision than an annual mark. 

Notwithstanding the large use made of emblems in allusion to Christian- 
ity, from and after the time of Constantine, there is no instance of a Chris- 
tian date on a Roman coin ; nor, indeed, is it to be found on the coinage 
of any country, until a period subsequent to the fall of the Lower Empire. 

Il. THE MATERIAL, or CoMPosITION, of Roman coins.— For about 
three centuries, Roman money consiated solely of bronze, a mixture of 
copper and tin; at first cast in moulds, but afterwards stamped, when 
other metals came into use. In the year of Rome 487 (B. C. 266) sil- 
ver was introduced into the coinage, and gold sixty years later; though 
it is believed that this last was of trifling amount prior to the conquests 
of Julius Cesar. In his time, bronze coins began to be displaced by 
copper and brass; the latter, a composition of copper and calamine 
(ore of zinc), being wrought with some trouble, and much admired, is 

said to have been accounted worth twice as much as copper. This mix- 
ture disappeared about the close of the third Christian century, and 


thereafter copper alone was used for the inferior coinage. 
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The gold coin was maintained at almost absolute purity (990 to 995 
thousandths) from first to last. The exceptions in our collection are in 
the instance of Michael I. Rhangabe (A. D. 811-813), who, besides a 
bezant of good weight and fineness, issued one very inferior in both re- 
spects, the fineness being not above 600; and again, in the reigns of 
Michael VII., Ducas, Romanus IV., and Nicephorus III., extending from 
1067 to 1081, we have gold coins of the same inferior quality. They 
were restored by the next prince, Alexius I. 

The silver coin, down to the reign of Augustus inclusive, was also in- 
tended and considered as pure, and is found to be 950 to 985 thousandths 
fine. But in the ensuing reigns there was a constant downward tenden- 
cy, ending in an absurd and extravagant debasement. In the coinage 
of Nero, we find the quality of 82 per cent. ; from Vespasian to Hadrian, 
it ranges from 78 to 85. The very base silver begins with Septimus 
Severus, about A. D. 200; and in the times of Elagabalus and Philip (say 
half a century farther on), the coins contained not more than 40 to 45 
per cent. of silver; the alloy being copper, with a portion of tin, to pre- 
serve the color. In some cases it would seem as if the emperors of 
those troubled times resorted to the expedient of issuing copper with a 
mere plating of silver. But a salutary and permanent reform is to be 
dated from the reign of Diocletian, in the close of the third century. 
Silver of a good quality, say 91 to 96 per cent. fine, was used from that 
time, down through all the decline of the empire.* The silver coin ap- 
pears, however, not to have been abundant in the later times; the cur- 
rency chiefly consisting of gold for large payments, and copper for petty 
dealings. This is fairly inferred from the proportions in which the three 
kinds are now extant, or are from time to time recovered. 

IIl. Denomination and Vatve.— As it regards the denominations 
of Roman coins, the modifications and changes, i in a range of eighteen 
centuries, have occasioned so much perplexity, that the professed collec: 
tors pay but little attention to the subject, finding it more convenient to 
use their own technical terms; such as, gold (or silv er) of the usual size ; 
gold or silver quinarius, half. size ; large medallions, small medallions ; 
Jirst, second, and third brass ; or large, middle, and small brass. ‘The 
expressions are not very definite, but sufficiently so for their purposes, 
So as to intrinsic value ; whether a gold piece is 12 to 24 carats, whether 
a silver one is pure or base, is a circumstance which they hardly deign 
to inquire into; the degree of rarity is every thing. 

But every intelligent reader of the mad of Rome wishes to have 








* The degrees of Sienen ‘nenn. stated are from our own trials; by assay, in the 
case of silver coins not valuable ; by specific gravity, where the pieces were too scarce 
to be cut; a very good approximation for gold coins, and sufficient for rare silver. 
Whatever difference there is between our rates and those to be found in the Preface 
of Akerman on Roman Coins (and it is not important) is chargeable to the very un- 
steady character of the coins, even of the same reign; possibly of the same year. The 
weights (hereafter given) are also our own, and show about the same correspondence 
with those given by Akerman. 

We have found also, in the silver coins, a larger quantity of gold than would be suf- 
fered to remain in the present state of the parting art. It is small enough, however, to 
show that the ancients took some pains in that business. 
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some idea,of the moneys according to their names, which he meets on 
every page ; as also of their intrinsic value. A few details must suffice 
here. 

As, sestertius, denarius, aureus, were the principal money-terms of the 
Romans. 

The as, or @s libralis, “* pound of brass,” and its divisions, were the 
earliest coins. Originally the as weighed a Roman pound of 12 oz. 
(equal to 12 oz. avoird.), but, by successive reductions in a long course 
of years, it was brought down to half an ounce, before the Christian era. 
In this form it was often called by the diminutive term assarium. In 
the time of Constantine it had declined to 20 grains. 

The sestertius, called also nummus, * the coin,” by eminence; was a 
brass coin, of about one ounce in the time of Augustus, and so continued 
for two centuries, when it began to lose weight, and is not easily to be 
traced. ‘The Romans were used to reckon by the sestertius for small 
sums, and by the sestertium, or great sesterce (equal to 1,000 sestertii), 
for large amounts. ‘This last was only a money of account. 

The denarius was the principal silver coin, weighing at first about 60 
grains, and, although rather lighter than the Greek drachm, passed as its 
equivalent. In the second Christian century it weighed 50 to 55 grains; 
in the third, 48 to 50. The fineness being also in a course of deprecia- 
tion, the value of the piece, at first near 16 cents, fell, under the first 
emperors, to 14 or 15 cents; 11 or 12 in the times of Vespasian, Trajan, 
and the Antonines ; and about 6 cents, under Elagabalus. Its character 
was somewhat restored by Diocletian ; but it seems impossible, from the 
great fluctuation in weight, to put a value upon the denarius of the Em- 
pire after its partition.* 

From this coin we ascertain the value of inferior ones already named. 
It was at first worth ten times the as; but afterwards, and before the 
Christian era, was equal to 16 asses. It was also equal to four sestertii, 
or two quinarii. ‘The quinarius was a silver coin, not very common. 

The aureus, or gold coin, was double the weight of the denarius, under 
the first emperors, and intrinsically worth about five dollars ; sometimes 
a quarter-dollar more, but oftener less by that much. So it continued 
down to Pertinax, A. D. 192, as we find from our own specimens, and 
as we learn from other sources, until Severus Alexander, thirty years 
later. During that century the gold coinage partook somewhat of the 
confusion, and especially the depreciation, of the other moneys. The 
aurei in our cabinet, from Decius to Numerian, vary 20 grains (85 cents) 
one from another, and on the average are worth about $3.25. From 


? 


* It seems to be taken for granted, while it is by no means certain, that the English 
penny was based upon the later Roman denarius. The early pennies weigh nearly a 
pennyweight, and are worth six cents. The coin has since passed from silver to cop- 
per, and is worth only two cents. And (to trace the lineage down to our own day and 
country), by the debasement of moneys of account, the penny in the United States, 
though differing in different States, is so little above a cent that it is common to use 
the two terms interchangeably. We may remark here that the translation of the word 
denarion (denarius) into penny, in the New Testament, although in one sense legiti- 
mate, gives a very incorrect idea. 
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Diocletian to Constantine the Great, the aureus, now assuming the name 
of solidus, is about $3.50. But it was again reduced, by the sons of 
Constantine, to 70 grains, or three dollars value ; and, singularly enough, 
maintained that weight, within a grain or two, during eight or nine cen- 
turies thereafter. The gold solidus, or bezant of the Byzantine Empire, 
was the currency of all Europe in the Middle Ages, and is often met 
with in the histories of those eventful times; and (e xcept in one or two 
cases of gross deterioration of fineness) may be understood as a piece 
of nearly fine gold, about three dollars in value, or, more exactly, $ 2.90. 

’, THE MEANING OF THE DEVICES naturally attracts attention, and 
has been so much a study, that, in most cases, in spite of much obscurity 
and abbreviation, it is pretty well known what was intended to be ex- 
pressed or symbolized. It might interest, or at least amuse, the un- 
skilful, to see an antiquarian set himself to work upon such an unprom- 
ising row of initials as S. P. Q. R. P. P. OBC. S., and alight upon this 
solution, — Senatus Populus Que Romanus, Patri Patria, Ob Cives 
Servatos, meaning, in extenso, that the Senate and people of Rome 
thanked their emperor, the father of his country, for preserving the citi- 
zens ; a compliment repeatedly found on the coins of Augustus Ceesar 
and Caligula.* In respect to the legends, nothing more need here be 
said, as they are generally copied into the ensuing descriptions, with an 
occasional translation, for those who are not accustomed to the extreme 
density of a Latin inscription. 

Some idea of the devices may be obtained from the few specimens 
engraved in the frontispiece. The helmeted head of an imaginary deity, 
or personification of Rome, was the favorite obverse of the republican 
coinage, as the emperor’s portrait was in the imperial days. On the 
reverse, we are continually reminded that the Romans were a warlike 
and an idolatrous people; the allusions being almost entirely to their 
gods or their arms. ‘This is the case as far as to Constantine, under 
whose authority Christianity was adopted as the state religion ; from his 
time, (excepting in the brief reign of Julian, who made a determined 
effort to restore Jupiter and Apis,) we see no more of the ancient divini- 
ties, although there is an abundance of the usual GLor1a RomaNnoruM 
and Vicroria Aveusti, much more indeed than faithful history war- 
rants. After a time, even military glory seems sunk in the superior 
claims of piety, and the rude coins of the declining Eastern Empire 
almost slight the reigning emperor, in a wretched delineation of the form 
of our Saviour, or of the Virgin, with such mottoes as Jesus Curistus, 
Rex Reenantivm. 

It may here be added, that the Byzantine coins offer some mysteries 
which have hitherto baffled the numismatists; especially the colossal 





* This abbreviated style has but lately gone out of fashion ; that is, since monarchs 
have contented themselves with fewer titles, and less glorification. Who would sup- 
yvose that under the letters M. B. F. ET H. Rex, F. D. B. ET L. D.S. R.L A. T. 
tT E., found on the guineas of George III., there should be couched such a crowd of 
dignities as —“ King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland; Defender of the Faith ; 
Duke of Brunswick and Luneburg; Arch Treasurer and Elector of the Holy Roman 
Empire” ? 
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letters M and K, on the reverse of the copper, for which there is no 
satisfactory interpretation. 

V. Sryvte or Execution. — The encomiums of amateurs prepare us 
for a severe disappointment, when we come for the first time to inspect 
the coins of Rome. Their appearance is much below what would be 
expected from the reputation of Roman arts and civilization. ‘There is, 
it is true, a wide diversity of skill exhibited in the die-sinking branch. 
Many of the heads are admirable, even to a cultivated taste and eye of 
modern times ; and in general, as far down as to Constantine, there is a 
good deal of character and evident approach to a real portrait, even 
where the finish is rather barbarous. But the reverse side of the coin 
was evidently handed over to the apprentices, and, with occasional ex- 
ceptions, is beneath criticism. 

That Rome certainly had artists capable of exquisite engraving, we 
know from the long and large series of gems still extant. The inquiry, 
why there should be such a difference between the g gems and the coins, 
is most probably to be solved by such an answer as this, that the masters 
of the art, imported from Greece, were but few in number, and the pub- 
lic taste did not exact much skill for the coinage, the principal office of 
which was to pass from hand to hand in barter, and not to be kept for 
show. It has been so almost down to our own day. The guineas and 
shillings of the last century, the Spanish dollars and fractions of this, are 
not worthy to stand as specimens of the general state of arts. 

From and after the sons of Constantine, the style of execution con- 
tinually deteriorates ; and we are left to wonder that a people not desti- 
tute of letters could tolerate such a burlesque of coinage. Though there 
were but few of the emperors who were so fortunate as to transmit their 
throne, with their face, to a son or near relation, the portraits present a 
long gallery of striking similitudes. On taking up a large brass coin of 
the great Justinian, the oracle of lawyers, we seem to behold the visage 
and the workmanship of an untutored Indian. 

The other and more mechanical parts of the mintage (and this will 
apply to Greek as well as Roman) allow of no higher praise. Unless 
coins are so shaped as to lie flat, and admit of being piled one upon 
another, and render apparent any diminution by filing or clipping, they 
are not well fitted for their proper uses. These objections apply very 
generally to ancient coins. Other faults, chargeable to the want of ma- 
chinery and metallurgic skill, need not be dwelt upon. (Manual of 
Coins, p. 12.) 

VI. ‘THE PRESENT DEGREE OF RARITY Of Roman coins is worth a pass- 
ing notice. No one need suppose that there was any scarcity of such 
coins in their own day, and especially in the flourishing era of the earlier 
emperors. ‘There was a vast population (Gibbon estimates the popula- 
tion of the Roman Empire at one hundred and twenty millions, in the 
time of Claudius) and no paper money ; and yet the scale of prices was 
not materially different from what it is in Europe at this day. “ A pen- 
ny a day,” that is, a denarius, is as good pay for a laborer in Switzer- 
land, as it was in Judea. Julius Cesar could, on a single occasion, afford 
a present or donative to each foot soldier, of about eight hundred dollars ; 
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and to each equestrian four times that sum.* Nero spent some eighty 
millions of dollars in this way ; and when the vacant empire was put up 
at auction, a bid equal to eight hundred dollars to each pretorian soldier 
secured it to Didius Julianus. 

The activity of the mints, and the variety of dies or devices for the 
coins, are most astonishing. There is no parallel to it in our own day, 
Let it suffice to say, that there are now extant, of the Emperor Commo- 
dus (A. D. 180- 192), of such only as are considered rather rare, sixty- 
eight varieties of gold, sixty of silver, and a still larger number in brass ; 
while of his successor Pertinax, who reigned but three months, there are 
gold coins of eight different dies, silver of twelve, and brass of seventeen. 
The whole catalogue of Roman dignitaries, whose coins remain to the 
present time, embracing emperors or ‘ Augusti,” vice-emperors or 
** Cesares,”” empresses, and usurpers, numbers two hundred and seven 
names; counting from Julius Cesar down to the subversion of the 
Eastern and Western divisions of the Empire. Of the consular or fami- 
ly coins there are about twenty-five hundred varieties. Altogetner, from 
the earliest as to the latest bezant, there must be at least ten thousand 
different types.t 

It will, therefore, occasion no surprise, that, though so many centuries 
have elapsed, and nearly every other monument of this wonderful em- 
pire has perished, there are coins enough remaining to made up a great 
many cabinets, public and private, and to form a regular market, and an 
established branch of trade.t The tariff of ancient coins is adjusted to 
their interest and rarity, and is as well understood and regulated as the 
prices in any kind of business. Formerly it was sufficient to marshal 
them under five or six degrees or divisions of scarceness ; more modern 
assiduity and refinement have doubled the number. Thus we have first, 
V.C., very common; then C., common; then 8., scarce; then R. 1, 
and so on to R. 8, or eighth rarity ; which last distinction belongs to an 
unique, and pe rhaps g goes as far as a quadruplicate, or one of four. The 
highest degree whic h our collection can boast, if it be worth a boast, is 
the sixth rarity ; ; but it is ina very few instances. 

The present degree of rarity of ancient coins, to speak in a general 
way, is to be inferred from the market price of the commonest kinds. 
Silver coins of Augustus and Tiberius, for example, if in good preserva- 
tion, can be had in Europe for twice or thrice their intrinsic value ; say 
thirty to fifty cents. ‘The drachms of Alexander the Great, though now 
near twenty-two hundred years old, may be obtained in Constantinople 
for fifty cents, thrice the value of the silver. The copper coins of Con- 





* A prodigious outlay, if we consider the size of the army. The peace establish- 
ment of Hadrian was thirty legions, supposed to count three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand men ; with a probable naval force of seventy-five thousand more. 

t Mionnet, De la Rarete et du Prix des Medailles Romaines, Paris, 1827; also Aker- 
man, an English work on the same subject, 1834 

} The banks of deposit possessed by the ancients were such as were likely to be 
broken only by the ploughshare or the railroad excavations of ages then to come. 
Roman coins are thus in constant course of discovery, and are found in Britain and 
Hindostan, as well as through the vast space between. 
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stantine and his sons are so abundant, that a person may supply himself 
with them at four or five cents a piece, or less by the quantity, and run 
no risk of being imposed upon with counterfeits. 

But if the fancy of the amateur runs upon the rarer types, he may 
soon lavish a fortune. And here the writer will hazard the opinion, that 
there is a great deal of false taste, as well as extravagant outlay, i in this 
particular. To tell the truth, collectors too often prize a coin less on 
account of its own historical, artistical, or intrinsic value, or all these 
combined, than on account of its mere rarity. There is a rage to pos- 
sess a coin which nobody else possesses. Persons to whom this subject 
is new will be amazed to hear that a silver coin of Maxentius, of rare 
reverse, brought £ 18, or 87 dollars, at a public sale in London; and 
that a small gold coin of Alle -ctus, an obscure and transient usurper in 
Britain (A. D. 293-295), concerning whom history has hardly thought 
it worth while to record a line, brought £74, or 358 dollars (Ake rman, 
under Maventius ag Allectus } ; and, to crown all, that, at the famous 
“'Trattle Sale”? in 18382, a trial-piece, engraved by Thomas Simon for 
Charles II., “a very fine specimen,” sold for £225, or 1,089 dollars. 
(Jewitt, Hand- book of British Coins. —It was in the same spirit that a 
copy of Boccaccio’s Decameron, printed in 1471, was contended for at a 
London auction in 1812, by three noble lords; and was knocked off to 
one of them for £2,260, equal to eleven thousand dollars.) ‘This may 
be regarded as suitable sport for nobles of princely fortune, in search of 
imaginary “‘ gems,” but certainly would do no credit to the taste and 
judgment of sober amateurs. 


I have ventured to depart from numismatic usage in one particular, of 
no great importance. ‘The coins of Greek cities, of a date subsequent to 
their incorporation into the Roman Empire, and bearing little else than 
the imperial head and titles, have been withdrawn from the department 
of Greek republican coins, and placed with the Roman under their re- 
spective emperors. ‘Their proper position would be a nice point to argue, 
if it were worth an argument. But (without summing up the reasons) I 
apprehend that the democratic taste will justify a distinction between the 
potin of Antioch and the silver of Athens. 

The collection contains a small number of acknowledged counterfeits, 
nearly all of imperial coins, and all from the manufactory of Mr. Becker, 
of Berlin. ‘This eminent amateur of coins has conceived and effected 
the project of supplying collectors with copies of such pieces as by their 
rarity and high price are hardly to be procured; and for this purpose, 
aided no doubt by the prospect of a lucrative tre ade, has caused to be 
engraved the vast number of 510 dies, for the coinage of 255 different 
specimens, chiefly antique. These are, without doubt, the best efforts at 
counterfeiting, and the least dishonest; but a little familiarity is sufficient 
to detect them, as a slight reflection is enough to reprobate them. ‘They 
came to us as part of a large lot, and are retained, as showing what the 
originals are, and as affording facilities for acquiring the art of discrimi- 
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nation, a very important part of the collector’s work. It is a satisfaction 
to know that the utmost skill of man is inadequate to the confounding of 
truth and error, where diligence and experience are set in opposition.* 
It should be added that these pieces are mostly of the usurpers, and 
*“ emperors for a day,” and therefore of little historical interest. 

The copies or counterfeits by Becker are designated by cd in the 
description. 

Et is an abbreviation for reverse. 

When the metal is not specified, it is to be understood as the same as 
that of the coin immediately previous. 

Where the reverse has been omitted, it was to avoid repetition or un- 
important detail. 


DIVISION L 
ERA OF THE REPUBLIC+ 


Att the coins of this era, except the earliest bronze, and the earliest 
silver, (which last are known by the simple inscription Roma,) are ar- 
ranged under family names. As far as known, there are about one 
hundred and seventy-five families re presente sd in coins still extant, of 
which one hundred and twenty-six are in this collection. As an exam- 
ple of the mode of arrangement, the pieces which bear the names A. 
Post. (Aulus Postumius) and C. Post. (Caius Postumius) are placed to- 
gether, under the title Postumia. If the cognomen only is given, as in 
the case of Brvrvs, on various types of Marcus Junius Brutus, it is 
nevertheless referred to the well-known family name, Junta. And by 
the same rule, certain coins of Julius Caesar are retained in the family 
Jui. 

The types in this series are not generally of the most common kind, 
and would repay the inspection of a practised numismatist. For the 
more general reader, we have occasionally interrupted the roll, to call 
attention to a specimen of historical interest. 

3. Triens, or piece of four ounces, indicated by the four dots under 
the rude figure of a ship. Very early coinage. Bronze. 4,5. Sex- 
TANS, of two ounces. Bronze. 6. Uncia, ounce. Small size. Br. 
7,8. Triens. Small. Br. 9. Sexrans, of Campania. Br. 10, 11. 
Roma, silver denarii. 12. Roma, silver quinarius. 13. ABURIA. 
This and the following specimens in this division are all silver denarii, 
except where otherwise mentioned. 14, ACCOLEIA. 15, 16. ACILIA. 
17. ASLIA. 18, 19,20. AZMILIA. 21. AFRANIA. 22. ALLIA. 





* A full account of “ Die Becker'schen falschen Manz Stampel”’ is contained in a 
pamphlet by Prof. von Steinbachel, Vienna, 1836. The general price of his silver 
coin is 14 florins of Austria, or 73 cents ; gold pieces are from 7 to 12 florins. 

t This word is used in opposition to the imperial era, and in the modern sense. 
Even under the most grinding despotism, Rome always flattered herself with the title 
of “ Republic.” The coins of Julian celebrate the Securitas Reipublice. 
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23,24. ANNIA. (The latter in brass.) 25. ANTESTIA. 26. AN- 
TIA. 27. ANTONIA. (The legionary coins of Mark Antony, usually 
placed here, have been transferred to the next division.) 28. APRONIA. 
Brass. 29,30. AQUILLIA. KE of No. 30 shows a woman kneeling 
before a soldier; underneath, Sicit. This commemorates the suppres- 
sion of a noted revolt of the slaves in Sicily, by Manlius Aquillus. 

31. ASINIA. Brass. 32. ATTILIA. 33. AURELIA. 34. BCE- 

BIA. 35, 36,37. CASCILIA. 38. CASCINIA. Brass. 39. C/AESIA. 
40. CALIDIA. 41. CALPURNIA. BK. A horseman riding at full 
speed ; an ear of wheat above ; legend L. Piso Fruet. In the year of 
Rome 507 there was a great scarcity of food in the city, and Calpurnius 
Piso was despatched to Africa to purchase corn. This trivial honor is 
magnified by no less than one hundred and thirty varieties of denarii. 
2,43. CARISIA. 44, 45,46. CASSIA. 47. CESTIA. cb. 48. 
CIPIA. 49, 50,51. CLAUDIA. 52. CLAUDIA. cb. 53. CLOVIA. 
Brass. 54, 55. CLOULIA. The latter a quinarius. 56. CQEZLIA. 
57. CONSIDIA. 58. COPONIA. 59, 60,61. CORDIA. 

62-65. CORNELIA. 66. CREPERIA. 67, 68. CREPUSIA. 
69. CUPIENA. 70.CURIATIA. 71.CURTIA. 72. DIDIA. 73. 
DOMITIA. 74,75. EGNATIA. 76. EGNATULEIA. 177. EPPIA. 
78. FABIA. 79. FANNIA. 80. FARSOLEIA. 81. FLAMINIA. 
82. FLAVIA. 83,84. FONTEIA. 85. FUFIA. 86. FULVIA. 87. 
FUNDANIA. 88, 89,90. FURIA. 91. GELLIA. 92. HEREN- 
NIA. 93. HORATIA. cb. 94. HOSIDIA. 95,96. HOSTILIA. In 
a battle with the Vientes (in the early days of the republic), the Roman 
troops were seized with a panic, and in his extremity Tullus-Hostilius, 
their leader, offered his vows to Pallor and Pavor, the gods of fear and 
trembling. ‘Two terrified heads display these attributes. On the reverse 
is the name of L. Hostilius Saserna, a descendant of Tullus, and an 
officer of Julius Caesar; for this person they were evidently coined. 
97. JULIA. 98-101. JUNIA. No. 98, a remarkable type, is a coin 
of Marcus Brutus, and commemorates the fact that his ancestor, L, 
Junius Brutus, was the first Consul of Rome. He is seen guarded by 
lictors, and preceded by a herald. 102-105. LICINIA. 106, LI- 
VINEIA. 107. LUCILIA. 108, 109. LUCRETIA. 110. LURIA. 
Brass. 111. LUTATIA. 112. M/AECILIA. Brass. 113. MAENIA. 
114. MAIANIA. 115. MAMILIA. 116. MANLIA. 117-119. MAR- 
CIA. 120. MARIA. 121, 122. MEMMIA. = 123, 124. MINUTIA. 
125. MUSSIDIA. 126. NAEVIA. 127. NONIA. 128. NORBANUS. 
129. NORBANUS. cb. 130. NUMONIA. cb. 131. OPEIMIA. 
132-134. PAPIA. 135. PAPIRIA. 136. PEDANIA. 137, 138, 
PETILLIA. 139. PETRONIA. 140. PINARIA. 141. PLAZETORIA. 
142, PLANCIA. 143-145. PLAUTIA. 146. POBLICIA. 147, 148. 
POMPEIA. 149,150. POMPONIA. 151, 152. PORCIA. The Por- 
cian law, declared in the year of Rome 453, exempted Roman citizens 
from the indignity of scourging. HK of No. 152 represents a citizen pro- 
tected by a magistrate from the lictor, and underneath, the word Provo- 
co, “I appeal.” (See inthe New Testament, Acts xxii. 24-27, where 
the Apostle Paul availed himself of this immunity.) 153-155. POS- 
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TUMIA. 156,157. PROCILIA. 158,159. QUINCTIA. 160. RENITA. 
161. ROSCIA. 162. RUBRIA. 163,164. RUSTIA. 165. RUTILIA. 
166. SATRIENUS. 167. SCRIBONIA. 168. SEMPRONIA. 169, 
SENTIA. 170. SERGIA. 171-173. SERVILIA. 174. SICINIA. 
175. SILIA. 176. SPURILIA. 177. SULPICIA. 178. TERENTIA. 
179. THORIA. 180. TITIA. 181, 182. TITURIA. KE of the first 
represents two soldiers throwing their shields upon a prostrate female. 
The city of Rome was betrayed to the Sabines by Tarpeia, on condition 
of receiving *“ what they wore on their left arms,” intending their gold 
bracelets. As soon as the city was taken, the soldiers, to fulfil their 
vow and punish her perfidy, threw upon her their bracelets and shields, 
and she was crushed to death. The place was afterwards famous as the 
“ Tarpeian Rock.” E of the second represents the Romans carrying 
off the Sabine women. The family Tituria traced their descent from 
the Sabines. 183. TREBANIA. 184. TALLIA. 185-188. VALE- 
RIA. (The last is brass.) 189. VARGUNTEIA. 190. VETTIA. 
191. VETTURIA. 192-194. VIBIA. 195. VIBIA. cb. 196-198. 
VOLTEIA. 199-202. Uncertain. Two are of base metal. 


DIVISION II. 


JULIUS CHSAR TO TRAJAN (INCLUSIVE). B.C.49 ro A.D. 117. 


L CAIUS JULIUS CESAR was born in the year of Rome 654 (B.C. 100). Created Triumvir, with 
Pompey and Crassus, at the age of forty, and Dictator at fifty-two. He was made Perpetual Dictator 
B. C. 44, and assassinated in the same year, aged fifty-six. 

1. Gold. Head of Julius. Dicr(ator) Perr(etuo). Pon(tifex) Max 
(imus). H. Head of Caius (Octavius). 2. Silver. A®neas carrying 
Anchises. 3. Dictator the second time. 4. Head of Julius veiled. 
Perp. Dictator. 5. Julius crowned. Perp. Dictator. 6. Pontifical In- 
struments. HK. Elephant. 7. Brass. Jutivs Divos. 8. Silver, of 
Marcus Brutus the conspirator. Head of the elder Brutus. 9. Brass, 
of Pompey the Great. HK. Pius Imp(erator). Prow of a vessel. 

IL. Caius Octavius, afterwards AUGUSTUS, grand-nephew of Julius Cesar, was born B.C. 63. He 
was joined with Mark Antony and Lepidus in the government, at the death of Julius; became sole 
master of the Empire, B. C. 31; received the title of Emperor two years after; and died A. D. 14, aged 
seventy-six. 

11. Gold. Aveustus Divi F. Ime. X. KB. Act(ium). Commemo- 
rates that decisive battle. 12. Gold, of Sextus Pompey, naval com- 
mander, reduced by Augustus, B. C. 36. Mac{nus) Pius Imp(erator) 
Irer(um). K., heads of Pompey the Great and Cneius. Prar(ectus) 
Cxias(sis) ET OR® MARIT(ime@), “Commander of the fleet and sea- 
coast.” ExS.C. cb. 13. Silver; same as the preceding. cb. 14- 
Silver of the same, different type. cb. 15. Mark Antony; Cesar on 
the reverse. 16. Antony ; legends on both sides made up of his titles. 
17. Lepidus; Cesar on the reverse. 18. Augustus. Divus Junius. 
19. The same. KH. Sicnis Recerris. 20. Aqueduct on the reverse. 
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21. &. Horses on a triumphal arch. Ivp. C#sar. 22. KB. Pontifical 
instruments. Cos. IrEr. ‘Consul a second time.” 23. S. P. Q. R. os 
cives Servatos. 24. Fine head of Augustus, without legend. RB. Divi 
F(ilius), ** the son of God,” probably in reference to the deified Julius. 
25. KK. Horseman at full speed. Aveust. 26. A Bull. Imp. X.,i.e 
the title of Imperator, Emperor, conferred the tenth time. It was then 
merely a military distinction. 27. A quinarius. > Asta Recepta. 
28. Brass. KB. Within a wreath, Avcustus Tripunic(ia) Porest(ate). 
29. Divus Aucusrus Parer. The deceased Augustus sainted, or dei- 
fied. K. S.C. (Senatus Consulto.) 30. Silver, of Agrippa, son-in-law 

Augustus. cb. 31. Brass, of Agrippa. Consul third time. 32. Sil- 
ver. Caius and Lucius, grandsons of Augustus. 35-54. Twenty sil- 
ver coins of Mark Antony, the series struck for the respective legions 
under his command. ‘The reverse shows a ship, or military ensigns, 
with the number of the legion, as Lec. VI., &c. They were probably 
used in payment of the troops, and othe rwieo served to display the power 
of the general. Four of the series are wanting. 

III. TIBERIUS CESAR, son of the Empress Livia, was adopted by Augustus, A. D. 4, and succeeded 
to the Empire A. D. 14, at the age of fifty-six. While on a sick-bed, he was smothered at the instigation 
of Caligula, which finished a cruel reign of nearly twenty-three years. (A. D. 37.) 

55. Gold. Tr. Casar Divi. Ave. Filius) Aveustus. B. Pontirex 
Maximus. 56. The same type in silver. 57. Base silver or potin struck 
at Alexandria in Egypt ; ; legends inGreek. 58. Large brass. An altar, 
with figures of Victory. 59, 60. Brass, with the usual legends, and R. 
§. C. 61. Silver, of Denes. son of the Emperor. (Poisoned by his 
wife, A. D. 23.) Hk. Head of Tiberius. cb. 62. Brass, of Drusus. RK. 
S.C. 63. Livia, mother of Tiberius. Satus Aveusta. (Died A.D. 
29, aged eighty-six.) 64. Silver. Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony, 
and mother of the Emperor Claudius. Anronia Aueusta. (Poisoned, 
A. D. 38, aged seventy-six.) cb. 65. Brass, of the same. 66. Silver. 
Germanicus, son of Antonia, and nephew of Tiberius, who adopted him. 
(Poisoned, A. D. 19, by the governor of Syria.) cb. 67, 68. Brass, of 
the same. 69. Large brass. Agrippina, sen., wife of Germanicus, and 
granddaughter of Augustus. (Exiled, and starved to death by Tiberius, 
A. D. 33, aged forty-eight.) 70. Brass. Nero er Drusus, Casares. 
Sons of Germanicus, and brothers of Caligula. (Nero died in exile, 
A. D. 30; Drusus was starved by order of Tiberius, A. D. 33.) 

IV. Caius Cesar, called CALIGULA (from his military dress), was adopted by his grand-uncle Ti- 
berius; whom he succeeded, A. D. 37, at the age of twenty-five. His oppressive reign was cut short by 
an assassin, A. D, 41. 

72. Silver. C. Casar Avec. B.S. P.Q. R. P. P.OBC.S., i 
* the Senate and People of Rome, to the Father of his Country, for pre- 
serving the citizens.” 73. Brass. Usual legend. HK. Vesta, seated. 

Vv. ce CLAUDIUS, nephew of Tiberius, was born at Lyons, B. C. 10, and succeeded to the Em- 
pire A. D. 4 He married his niece, Agrippina the younger, A. D. 49, by whom he was poisoned, 
A. D. 5A. 

79. Gold. Tr. Craup. Casar. Ave. P. M. Tr. P. ViU.Imr. VI. RB. 

, Q., &c. 80. Silver. Same legend; with Germ(anicus). cd. 
81. Brass. Kk. Lisertas Avcusta. 82. Silver. Agrippina, wife of the 
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Emperor, and mother of Nero. Acrirrin® Aveust%. Head of Clau- 
dius on the reverse. (She was killed by order of Nero, A. D. 59, aged 
forty-three.) 83. Agrippina and Nero, face to face. cb. 

VI. NERO, stepson of Claudius, was declared Cesar, A, D. 50, at the age of thirteen years, and suc- 
ceeded to the Empire at seventeen. Having become odious through his excesses, and hearing that a 
successor was elected, he slew himself, A.D. 63 

87. Gold. Nero Czsar Aveustus. HK. Jupriter (so spelt) Custos, 
— “Jupiter the Keeper.” 88. Silver. Nero Casar. Youthful profile. 
90. Large brass. Nero Ciaup. Casar, &c. Roma on the reverse. 
Supposed to have been struck on the rebuilding of Rome, after the fire. 
91. The temple of Janus closed. Pace P(opulo) R(omano) Terra 
Marique Parta Janum Crusit. 92. Coined at Alexandria, in Egypt. 
Greek. 93. Coined at Alexandria, in Cilicia. Greek. 

VI. GALBA, born B. C. 3, was governor of Spain under Nero; created Emperor by the army and 
Senate, A. D. 63; murdered by the guards, after a reign of seven months, A D. 69. 


95. Gold. Imp. Serv(ius) Garpa Auc. B.S. P.Q.R.,&c. 96. 
Silver. BK. Lisertas Pusiica. 97. Brass. Same reverse. 98. Silver. 
Cropivs Macer. Proprx(tor) Arricz. This provincial governor de- 
clared independence upon the death of Nero, but was reduced and put 
to death by order of Galba. cb. 

VIII. OTHO, governor of Lusitania (now Portugal), took part in the revolt against Nero. After 
following in the train of Galba for a short time, he procured his death, and was proclaimed as his suc- 


cessor. But the Empire had to be disputed with Vitellius; and having suffered a defeat, Otho killed 
himself, A. D. 69, after a reign of only three months, and in his thirty-seventh year. 


103. Silver. Imp(erator) Orno Cxsar Ave(ustus) Tr(ibun.) P(otes- 
tate). KB. Securitas P(opuli) R(omani). By the looks of the head, the 
artist seems to have aimed to confirm the historical fact that the Emperor 
wore a wig. 104. K. Pont(ifex) Max(imus). “ Sovereign pontiff.” 
105. BK. Vicrorta Ornonis. Otho was thrice victorious before his 
overthrow at Brixellum. No brass coins of this Emperor have come to 
light. 

IX. VITELLIUS, proclaimed Emperor by the legions in Germany, was successful against Otho, and 
acknowledged by the Senate, A. D. 69. After eight months of gluttony, he fell by the hands of the sol- 
diers, aged fifty-six. 

111. Gold. A(ulus) Virettivs Germ(anicus), Imp(erator), Ave(us- 
tus), Tr(ib.) P(ot.) BK. A tripod, with a globe and dolphin on the top, 
and an eagle beneath; XV Vir Sacris Faciendis. Commemorates his 
offering sacrifice to the shade of Nero, his patron. 112. Silver. Same 
as the preceding. 113. KB. Fipes Exercitrum. Two hands joined, in 
token of the faith of the army. 114. Heads of the two children of Vi- 
tellius. Liperi Imp., &c. cd. 


X. VESPASIAN was created governor of Judea by Nero, A. D. 66, and became Emperor on the death 
of Vitellius; died A. D. 79, in his seventieth year, having reigned ten years. 


119. Gold. Imp. Czsar Vespasianus Ava. RB. Cons(ul) Irer(um) 
Tr(ib.) Por(estate). 120. Silver. EH. Pontifical Instruments. Aveur. 
Pont. Max. 121. Jovis Custos. 122. Vicroria Aveusti. 123. A 
congius (a dry measure of about a half-peck) with ears of wheat stand- 
ing out of it. Expresses his distribution of congiaries, or gifts of corn, 
to the Roman populace. 124. A veiled female beside a palm-tree. 
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Jup#a Devicra. Commemorates the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 
70, by Titus. 125. Consul the seventh time. 126. Figure of Capricorn, 
under which sign Vespasian was born. Divus Augustus VEsPASIANUS. 
Apotheosis of the deceased Emperor. 127. Diva Domrtitia Aveusta. 
Domitilla was married to Vespasian, A. D. 40, and died before his ac- 
cession. She was afterwards deified. cb. 

XI. TITUS succeeded his father, A. D, 79, at twenty-eight years, A change of character made him a 
good prince; but the Romans enjoyed the benefit of it only two years. His death was not without sus- 
picion of poisoning, by Domitian 

135. Gold. T. Ca#sar Imp. Vespastan. KB. Cos. Ill. (Fourth year 
of his consulate.) 136. Silver. Ceres Avcust. 137. A soldier stand- 
ing on the head of a captive. 138. A statue on a pillar; usual legends. 
139. Capricorn. 140. Curule chair. 141. Brass. /2quitas Aveusti. 
142. Brass. Ceres Aveust. 143. Silver. Julia, daughter of Titus, 
and after his death a concubine of her uncle Domitian. On the KR. is 
a peacock, the emblem of female deification; which honor was con- 
ferred on her by Domitian. cb. 144. Brass, of Julia. 

XII. DOMITIAN, brother of Titus, succeeded to the Empire at the age of thirty, A. D. 81, and reigned 
fifteen years, He fell by a conspiracy of his household; and though universally detested, received the 
usual honor of deification. He was the last of ‘ the twelve Cesars,”’ a classification more popular than 
proper. 

151. Gold. Cas. Aue. Domit. Cos. III. KB. Princers Juvenroris. 
The title *“* Prince of Youth” was given by his father, A.D. 69. 152. 
Silver. BK. A dolphin and anchor; usual titles. 153. Copy of an 
equestrian statue. 154. Victory holding a buckler. 155. Cos. XIII. 
Lvp(os) Szc(ulares) Fec(it). Alludes to his celebration of the secular 
games. 156. Brass. The same subject. Priest and musicians. 157. 
Silver. Domitia, wife of the Emperor. 

XIII. NERVA was called to the Empire by the Senate, in his sixty-fourth year, A. D. 96, His vir- 


tuous but feeble administration was strengthened by the association of Trajan. After a reign of two 
years only, he was allowed the distinction of dying a natural death, and was voted a deity. A.D. 98, 


159. Gold. Imp. Nerva Cas. Ava. P(ontifex) M(ax.) Tr(ib.) Por 
(estate). EH. Pontifical instruments. Cos. Ill. Pater Patria. 160. 
Silver. The same type. 161. A2quiras Aveust(i). 162. Fortuna 
Aveust(i). 163. Two hands joined. Concorpia Exercituum. Ex- 
presses the ratification by the army of his election; now more important 
than the voice of the Senate. 164. Brass. The same type. 

XIV. TRAJAN, born in Spain, A. D. 53, succeeded Nerva, A. D. 98, and reigned nineteen and a half 
years. His military exploits, his energy, and leniency (except toward the Christians) endeared him to 
the Romans as the best of all their emperors, and they early conferred on him the title of Optimus 
Painceps, which appears on most of his coins. Died in Cilicia, A. D. 117. 


167. Geld. Imp. Tratano Optimo Ave. Ger(manicus), Dac(icus), 
P(ont.) M(ax.) Tr. P(otest.) KB. Cos. VI. P(ater) P(atrie) S. P. Q. R. 
Germany and Dacia were among his conquests. 168. Silver. Three 
military ensigns. ‘ The Senate and people of Rome, to the best prince.” 
169. K. Ceres, with legend as above. 170. Equestrian statue. 171. 
Victory, writing on a shield. 172. Parrnico, P. M., &c. Expresses 
his victories in Persia. 173. Front of the Forum, a superb building 
erected by Trajan. cb. 174. The Emperor on a throne, with attendants, 
assigning kingdoms to three persons below and before him. Reena 
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Apsienata. cb. 175. Partnico Divi Tratan, &c. 176. Victory. 
(A quinarius.) 177. Large brass. A crowd of titles in the legends. 
178. Gold. Plotina, wife of Trajan. (Died A.D. 129, and was one 
of the few empresses sans reproche.) KF. Vesta seated. ch. 179. 
Silver. Marciana, sister of Trajan. KB. Consecratio. cb. 180. Gold. 
Matidia, daughter of Marciana, and mother-in-law of the Emperor Ha- 
drian. Plotina on the rev. cb. 181. Brass. Greek coin of Trajan 
and Plotina (Perinthus in Thrace). 


DIVISION IIL. 


HADRIAN TO ELAGABALUS. A.D. 117-222. 


XV. HADRIAN, through the management of the Empress Plotina, succeeded upon the death of 
Trajan, A.D. 117. He is noted as the travelling emperor; his long and prosperous reign being spent in 
marches and journeys to all parts of the Empire. His coins, which are numerous, afford a medallic hia- 
tory of his life. Died in his seventy-second year, and twenty-second of his reign, A. D. 138. 

1. Gold. Haprtanus Ave. Cos. III. Pater Patrie. KB. Liperauitas 
Ave(usti). The Emperor was liberal in largesses to the people. 2. 
Silver. KB. Arrica. A female figure, representing Africa, recumbent, 
Commemorates his visit there. 3. Hispania. Figure of Spain, recum- 
bent. 4. Restirutor: Hispania. ‘The Emperor raising a female 
(Spain) from the ground. 5. Aeyrros. Emblems of Egypt. 

6. Nitus. The god of the Nile, recumbent. 7. tee GaL- 
tz. The Emperor raising prostrate Gaul. 8. Ceres. Cos. IIL. 
Moon and star. 10. The Emperor marching before three mn tg Dis- 
c1PLIna Aue(usti). The army in Germany becoming relaxed in disci- 
pline, the Emperor visited them, and inured them to hardships by his own 
example. ch. 11. Brass. WK. Hitariras P(opuli) R(omani). A fe- 
male, holding a stalk of wheat; citizens at her feet. The “ hilarity” 
of the ancient lazzaroni depended very much on the supplies of corn, 
drawn from the industrious provinces. 12, Satus Augusta. A female 
making offerings to a serpent, in behalf of the Emperor’s health. 

13. Silver, of Sabina, wife of Hadrian. KK. Veneri Genetrici. 14. 
Sapina Avucusta, Hapriani Auc. KB. Concorpia Auc. Commemo- 
rates the making up of a quarrel between the Emperor and his wife. 
They lived so unhappily that she destroyed herself, after a union of 
thirty-se ven years. A.D. 137. 15. Silver, of A°lius Caesar. He was 
adopte -d as Hadrian’s successor, but died before him, A.D. 138. 16. 
Base silver. HAAPIANOC CEB. Hadrianus Augustus. Coined at 
Cesarea in Cappadocia. 

XVL ANTONINUS PIUS succeeded Hadrian, by whom he had been adopted, A. D. 138, and reigned 
twenty-three years. In contrast to the policy of his predecessor, he never travelled farther from Rome 
than to his villa; but the vast empire was governed with unexampled wisdom and mildness, and it was 
an age of peace and plenty. His devotion to the gods, and to the memory of his patron, early procured 
him the surname of Pivs; which became a standing title to all succeeding emperors. The Christian 
religion was openly tolerated, He died A. D. 161, in his seventy-fifth year, universally lamented. 

22. Gold. Awnroninus Ave. Pivs. P. P. EK. Tr. Por. Cos. II. 
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23. Silver. KB. Itatia. A woman sitting ona globe. 24. BR. The youth- 
ful head of Aurelius, who was adopted at the age of seventeen, A. D. 
138. 25. BK. Aurelius more advanced. 26. K. A female at an altar. 
Pietas. 27. Divus Antoninus. KF. Consecratio. 28. K. A funeral 
pile. i yt 29. R. An altar. Divo Pio. The honor of dei 
fication was eagerly conferred by the Senate. 30. Large brass. K. 
Same as No. 12. ° 31. Brass. ‘&. Romulus and Remus sucking the 
wolf. 32. Gold. Diva Faustina. Deification of the elder Faustina, 
wife of Antoninus; born A. D. 105, died 141. 33. Silver. Faustina 
veiled; Diva Faustina. KB. Arrernitas. 34. KR. Junont Recinz 

35. KH. Aucusta. 36. Diva Faustina Pia. KB. A peacock ; Conse- 
crATIO. 37. Brass. KB. Consecratio. These and other types show the 
honors paid by the good Emperor to her memory, though while living 
she occasioned him no little grief and scandal. 38. Brass. Greek coin 
of Antoninus ; Laodicea. 

XVII. MARCUS AURELIUS Antoninus, and LUCIUS VERUS, brothers-in-law, who had been of the 
rank-of Cesars for twenty-three years, succeeded A. D. 161, as Augusti, colleague Emperors. Though 
the former was a Stoic philosopher, and the latter a debauchee, they lived without discord, and (as their 
coins show) were much engaged with the barbarians. The immense Empire was now beginning to trem- 
ble with its own weight. Verus died 169, in his fortieth year. Marcus ruled alone for eleven years 
more, and died at the age of fifty-nine. He was greatly esteemed for his virtues ; and “‘ the age of the 
Antonines ”’ is justly esteemed as a bright one in Roman history. 

43. Gold. Avretivus Casar Aue. Pu. F. KE. Tr. Por. III. Cos. II. 
44, Silver. The same legends. 45. Antoninus Auc. ARMENIACUS. 
Kk. A female on the ground, personifying captive Armenia. 46. R. 
Victory holding a shield, ~ the motto Vic. Par. Records the success 
of the Romans in Parthia. 47. Brass. R. A trophy, and two captives 
seated; De Sarm. The vic Zz over the Sarmatians. 48. Prorectio 
Ave. Emperor on horsebac k. 49. Silver. Faustina Avcusta. R. 
A female with an infant in her arms, and two other children at her feet ; 
Fecunp(itas) August. She was the daughter of Antoninus Pius, and 
wife of Marcus; died A. D. 175. Ht r dissolute life could not exempt 
her from deification. 50. BH. Sacuti Feticit(as). ‘ The happiness of 
the age.” 51. A fine head of this handsome woman. EK. Concorpta. 

52. Brass. KB. Latiria. 538. Silver. L. Verus Auc. ARMENIACUS. 
R. Sundry usual titles. 54. L. Verus Arm. Parra. Max. (The two 
Emperors were somewhat disposed to conquer per alium, and triumph in 
persona.) 55. Divus Verus. HK. Consscratio. 56. Silver, of Lucilla, 
daughter of Marcus, and wife of Verus. KB. Vota Pusuica. 57. BR. 
Diana LuciFera. 


XVIII. COMMODUS, son of Marcus Aurelius, was admitted to the rank of Cwsar, at five years of 
age, and of Augustus at sixteen; and succeeded to the Empire in 180, at nineteen years. He gloried 
chiefly in fighting as a gladiator in the public games, and assumed the name of Hercules. An end was 


put to his cruelties by assassination, A. D. 192. 

64. Gold. M. Commopus Anton(inus) Ave. Pivs. KB. The custom- 
ary titles. 65. Silver. KK. Hivariras. 66. The usual titles. 67. L. 
Ex(ius) Avret(ius) Comm(odus). RK. The club of Hercules ; Hercuto 
Romano Avev(sto). 68. Brass. K. Sacrificial instruments; Pistas 
Ava. Records the piety of Commodus. 69. Gold. Crispina Aveusta. 
R. Venus Feurx. This Empress was banished for gross misconduct, 
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and afterwards put to death, 183 ; and was even refused an apotheosis. 
cb. 80. KR. An altar; Dis Geniracisus. 

XIX. PERTINAX, the son of a woo:l-chopper, rose to the highest posts in the army and state, and 
was declared Emperor upon the death of Commodus, A. D. 192. His virtues were conspicuous ; but the 
iron age of Rome had commenced, and a good ruler could scarcely keep his place. He was murdered by 
a few soldiers, after a reign of three months, and in his sixty-sixth year. 

78. Gold. Imp. Cas. P. Hetv(ius) Pertin(ax) Avc. EB. Provip(en- 
tia) Deor(um). Cos. Il. 79. Same legends as the gold. cb. 80. Brass. 
Same legends. 


XX. DIDIUS JULIANUS, a wealthy citizen of Rome, hearing that the army had offered the Empire 
at public sale, ran to the camp and outbid a competitor. He was acknowledged by the Senate; and, on 
the approach of Severus, was deposed and beheaded by the same authority, after a reign of two months, 
and at sixty years of age, A. D. 193, 

85. Gold. Imp. Cas. M. Dip. Jutian. Ave. HK. P. M. Tr. P. Cos. 
86. Silver. KB. Rector Orsis. The Emperor holding a globe. cb. 

87. Manlia Scantilla, Empress. KB. Juno Reeina. ‘“ Juno, the 
Queen.” 88, 89. Didia Clara, daughter of Julian. RB. Hitar(itas) 
Temp(orum). The “hilarity of the times” was precarious and inter- 
mittent. (89, cb.) 90. The same type in brass. 

XXI. SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, a native of Africa, and commander in Germany, was proclaimed Em- 
peror by his legions, on hearing of the death of Pertinax ; and, marching to Rome, received the homage 
of the Senate. He was successful against two powerful competitors, and reigned eighteen years, dying 
at York, in Britain, A. D. 211, at the age of sixty-five. His surname expressed his character, — severe, 
and caring litule for the opinion of others; yet, on the whole, such a ruler as the times required. 

93. Silver. Severus Pivs Avec. KE. A female seated on a lion; In- 
DULGENTIA AvG(usti) in CarrH(aginem). The occasion was his invest- 
ing Carthage with peculiar privileges. 94. BK. Restirutor Ursis. 
* Restorer of the city.” Severus built temples, and restored the secular 
games in Rome. 95. RK. Trophy and captives. Legend imperfect. 

96. Brass. Usual titles in the legend. 97. Silver, of Julia Domna, 
wife of Severus. K. Venus Genetrix. 98. RK. Mater Deum. 99. R. 
Juno. 100. Vesta. 101. Brass, of Julia. Marer Deum. 102. Greek 
coin (brass), of Severus ; Corcyra, now Corfu. 103. The same ; coined 
at Cesarea, in Cappadocia. 

PESCENNIUS NIGER, and CLODIUS ALBINUS, the former governor in Syria, the latter in Britain, 
started with Severus in the race for the Empire, with powerful armies to back them. Niger was subdued 
in one year, and Clodius in four, after an obstinate conflict. 


104. Gold. Imp. Czs. C. Pesc(ennius) Nicer Justus Auc. K. Con- 
corpiA, P. P. cb. (The original of this was unique, and was stolen from 
the cabinet of the King of France, with other pieces ; and has no doubt 
been melted down. It is proper to add, that, on account of the P. P., to 
which Niger was not entitled, the original itself was suspected.) 

105. Silver. HK. Fortuna Repuci. 106. Moon and stars. Szcuut 
Feuicit(as). cb. 107. Greek coin of Niger. cb. 108. Same, in brass. 
ch. 109. Silver. D. Crop. Sept. Atsin(us) Cas. 110. RH. Miner(va) 
Pacir(era). Cos. II. 111. Brass, of Clodius. KH. Illegible. 


XXII. CARACALLA and GETA, sons of Severus, succeeded as joint Emperors, A. D. 211. Their 
mutual hatred ceased only upon the murder of Gera, in the next year; and Caracalla acted the tyrant 
alone, for five years longer. He died by the hand of one of his soldiers, at the instigation of Macrinus, 
while on the march into Persia, A.D. 217, aged thirty years. (Caracaila, being a nickname only, 
never appears on the coins; the true name of this Emperor was Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.) 
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113. Silver. Imp. Antoninus Ave. FR. Jovi Conservatori. “To 
Jupiter the Preserver.” 114, Anrontnus Pivs Ave. Brit(annicus). 
Ik. Prorectio Ave(usti). Caracalla was with the army in North Britain ; 
and figures in Ossian, as “Caracul.”” 115. Antoninus Pivs Ave. 
Germ(anicus). A quiet retreat through Germany brought him this vic- 
torious surname. 116. RK. Laritia Pusu(ica). “The public j joy.’ 

117. . Vicror(ia) Anronint Ave. (These four are large denarii, 
which began to be coined in this reign.) 118. Brass. Usual titles, in 
the legend. 119. Silver. Piautitta Aveusta. (Plautilla was married 
to Caracalla, A. D. 202; afterwards exiled, and put to death A. D. 212.) 

120. K. Venus Vicrrix. 121. &. The Emperor and Empress join- 
ing hands; Propaco Impert. 122. Brass, of Plautilla. Preras Aue 

123. Silver. Geta Cas(ar) Pont. Cos. HK. Vota Pustica. BK. 
Princ(eps) Juventutis. (These two were coined before Geta became 
Emperor.) 124, Sepr. Gera Pivs Ave. Brit(annicus). KB. Usual titles. 
125. Brass, of Geta. Ponrir. Cos. II. 126. Greek coin (brass), of 
Caracalla, struck at Byzantium. 


XXIII. MACRINUS having, for his own safety, procured the murder of Caracalla, was deliberately 
elected Emperor by the army in Syria, A. D. 217. He was killed the next year, after suffering a defeat by 


Elagabalus. 

127. Silver. Ine. C(ssar) M(arcus) Oper(ius) Sev(erus) Macrinus 
Aue. K. Fives Mititum. “ Faith of the soldiers.” 128. A®quitas 
Ave(usti). ** Equity of the Emperor. 129. Brass. BK. The Emperor 
in a quadriga, or car with four horses. 130. Silver, of DiapuMENtaNvs, 
son of Macrinus ; created Cesar and afterwards Augustus, at nine years ; 
shared the fate of his father. cb. 131. Brass. KB. Princ. Juvenrvrtis. 

XXIV. ELAGABALUS, or Heliogabalus, a boy-priest in the Temple of the Sun, in Syria, and of dis- 
tant relation to Caracalla, was commended by his mother to the Roman soldiery there, as a son of that 
Emperor, and by them proclaimed, in opposition to Macrinus. His faction having succeeded, the youth 
was acknowledged by the Senate, and reigned about four years. He was killed A, D. 222, at the age of 
about eighteen years, after a course of debauchery and cruelty that is scarcely credible. His real name 
was Avitus Bassianus, and his imperial name Marcus Antoninus ; but he is only known by the designa- 
tion above, which was the Syrian title of the Sun, as the deity. 

135. Silver. Imp. Antoninus Pivs Avc. HK. The Emperor sacri- 
ficing ; Invictus Sacerpos Aue. ‘The unconquered priest, Emperor. 
136. BK. The Emperor on horseback. Pror(ectio). Probably his 
“march” to Rome. 137. B. Sacervos Sotis Sore pei. He 
gloried in this character, and introduced the worship of the Sun at Rome. 

138. Large silver. Kk. Satus Antonint Ave. 139. Brass. The 
Emperor ina car. Consul Ill. 141. Large silver. Jun1a Masa Ave. 
The grandmother of Elagabalus, and by him created a member of the 
Senate. I. Preras Aus. 142. Silve r, of Julia Mesa. HR. Popicatia. 

143. The same. BK. Fecunpitas. 144. Jutia So#mtas Aus. R. 
Venus Cetestis. Julia Sowmias was the mother of the Emperor, and 
was killed at the same time with him. 145. Junra Pauta Aue. R. 
The Emperor and Empress joining hands. Concorpia. She was the 
first wife of Elagabalus, and repudiated in about a year, notwithstanding 
this “concord.” 146. Paula, with Elagabalus on the reverse. cb. 

147. Junta Aquizia Severa. KR. Concorp1a. A vestal virgin, taken 
by Elagabalus as his second wife ; repudiated to make room for a third, 
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but afterwards recalled. 148. Greek coin, brass, of Elagabalus; struck 
at Marcianopolis, in Mesia. 149. Same ; struck at Nice, in Bithynia. 


DIVISION IV. 


SEVERUS ALEXANDER TO CLAUDIUS GOTHICUS. A.D. 222-270. 


XXV. SEVERUS ALEXANDER, the cousin of Elagabalus, and adopted by him, succeeded A. D. 222, 
at the age of seventeen, and reigned thirteen years. The downward course of things was somewhat re- 
tarded by this wise and virtuous administration; but was renewed by the barbarous murder of the Em- 


peror, and the elevation of the chief conspirator. 


1. Silver. Imp. ALExanper Pivs Ave. RK. Spes Pustica. 2. RB. 
Mars Utror. “Mars, the Revenger.” 3. Imp. C. M. Aur. Sev. 
Avexanp. Auc. HK. Usual titles. 4. Brass. BK. The Emperor in a 
car. Usual titles. 5. Silver. Satt(ustia) Barpra Orpiana Aue. The 
Emperor on the rev. She was the wife of Alexander. cb. 

6. &. Concorpta Auce. 7. Brass, of the same. Concorpia Av- 
Gustorum. §8. Silver. Jutta Mamaa. Aue. EB. Feniciras Pustica. 
She was the Emperor’s mother, and influential in the government. 
Killed with him. 9. B®. Venus Vicrrix. 10. &. A female holding an 
infant. Venert Fenict. 11. KR. Vesta. 12. Brass. Feticiras Pus- 
Lica. 13. Brass, Greek, of Alexander. Byzantium. 

XXVI. MAXIMIN L., the Thracian giant, succeeded the prince whose murder he had procured. His 
successes against the Germans could not atone for his cruel temper, and the Romans declared for Gor- 
p1AN and his son, who had assumed the purple in Africa. They were quickly subdued by the forces of 
Maximin: but, in marching for Rome to encounter a new pair of Emperors, he was murdered by his 
own soldiers, A. D, 233. He had reigned three years, and was aged sixty-five. 

15. Silver. Imp. Maximinus Pius Ave. KB. Pax Aveustit. 16. R. 
Victoria Germ(anica). 17. KR. Frves Miritum. Perhaps alludes to 
his rescue by the soldiers, when he was sticking fast in a marsh, in 
Germany. 18. Brass. K. Satus Aveustt. 19. . Military standards. 

20. Same BR. as No. 17. 21. Silver. Diva Pautina. KB. A peacock 
carrying the deceased Empress to heaven. Consrecratio. There was 
some ground for this compliment. 22. Jut(ius) Vervs Maximus 
Czas(ar). KB. Preras Avec. This prince was of an opposite disposition 
to his father, but shared his fate, A. D. 238. 23. Brass, of the same. 
K. Princip Joventvtis. 


XXVII. BALBINUS, a senator, and PUPIENUS, a soldier, both advanced in years, were chosen in 
Rome to succeed the two Gordians, while Maximin was still living. His defeat confirmed them in the 
Empire, which they governed wisely ; but a mutiny of the soldiers brought them to a violent end, after 
reigning only about a year, A. D. 239. 


29. Large silver. Imp. Cus. D(ecimus) Cz1(ius) Batsinus Ave. 
KB. Two hands joined; Prztas Murua Avec. “ The devotion of the 
Emperors to each other.” 30. B®. Provipentia Deorum. cb. 

31. Ime. Czs. M(arcus) Crop(ius) Purprenus Aue. RB. Two hands 
joined ; Parres Senatus (which may mean the Emperors, as “ fathers 
of the Senate,” or the Senate, as “ the conscript fathers ”’). 
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32. Small silver of Pupienus. Vicrorta Avec. cb. 33. Brass, of 
Pupienus. Legend imperfect. 

XXVIII. GORDIAN IIL, a youth of only fifteen years, suceeeded to the Empire by common consent, 
and his reign displayed courage and moderation. He was undermined, however, by the arts of Philip, 
the Pretorian Prefect ; and the support of the army being withdrawn, he was easily cut off, A. D. 244, 
having reigned six years. 

36. Small silver. Youthful head. Imp. Gorp1anus Pius Fet(ix) Ave. 
R. Usual titles. 37. Large silver. K. Laetitia Aue. N. 38, 39. RB. 
Jovi Sratort. Figure of Jupiter Stator. 40. B®. Sagcutt Fevicitas. 

41. Ortens Aue. The Emperor flattered as the “ rising sun.” 
42. Jovt Conservatori. ‘ To Jupiter the Preserver.”” 43. Mars Pro- 
puG(nator). ‘* Mars, the Champion.” 44. Usual official titles. 

15. L. Brass. Securitas Perrer(ua). 46. As No. 38. 47, 48. Sil- 
ver, of Sabina Tranquillina, Empress ; married to Gordian in 241. (No. 
48, cb. ; No. 47 doubtful.) 

XXIX. PHILIP, an Arab chief, afterwards a Roman general, proved an excellent ruler, notwithstand- 
ing the base means of his promotion; and was in high esteem with the Senate and people. His son, 
Philip IL, though but a child, was associated in the Empire. Their reign, with their lives, was cut 
short by the successful revolt of the army in Panonia (Austria) under Decius. Philip was killed, A. D. 
249, in his forty-sixth year, and sixth of his reign. The younger Philip was aged thirteen, 

50. Small silver. Imp. M(arcus) Jun(ius) Puitirevs Aue. KB. The 
Emperor on horseback; Apventus Avec. “ Arrival of the Empe- 
rors.” 51. Large silver. KB. Securit(as) Orsis. ‘ The safety of the 
world.” 52, 53, 54, 55. B. Szcutares Avec. These coins severally 
bear on the rer. a lion, a stag, a goat, and a column with Cos. III. ; and 
another, of the Empress, bears a hippopotamus. The secular games 
were celebrated with magnificence, A. D. 247, and third year of Philip, 
as being the 1000th year of Rome, by the computation of Varro. Other 
coins of the same date (not in this ‘collection) bear the legend Minu1a- 
RUM Scu.um, the “ millennium” of Rome. 56. KR. Equitas Avuae. 

57. Virtus Ave. 58. An elephant and his rider; ASternitas Avee. 
59. Base silver. Greek coin of Philip; Antioch in Syria. 60. Brass. 
BK. A stag; Sacutares Auce. 61. Fericiras Temp(orum). ‘ The 
happiness of the times.” 62. Large silver. Oracit(ia) Severna Ave. 
H. Pitas Aveusrz. She was married to P hilip some years before he 
became Emperor, and survived him a very short time. She was of pure 
character, and is said to have professe ‘d the new religion, and to have 
caused her son, the younger Philip, to be baptized. ‘The Emperor was 
not (as some have aflirme -d) the first Christian Emperor, but he sup- 
pressed the persecutions. 63, Otacilia. BK. Szcutares Avec. A hip- 
popotamus, with open mouth. The display of wild animals formed a part 
of these games. 64. Brass. Marcia Oracit(ia) Severa. KE. Pieras 
Aveust. 65. Large silver. M. Jut. Puttirpus Cas. KB. The young 
Philip holding a globe and spear; Principt Juvenr(utis). 

66. Base silver. Greek coin of the younger Philip; Antioch in Syria. 
67. Brass, of the same. KB. Imperfect. 68. The same. ScuLares 
Avec. Cos. Il. 69. Large silver. Imp. Ti(berius) Ci(audius) Mar(ius) 
herp Ave. KE. Satus Avec. The name of this usurper is not 
found in history, but he is referred to this date by another legend (not 
in this pitas tion), Roma ASrer. An. MILL. ET Primo. “ Year 1001 
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of eternal Rome.” His coins are found only in France. This is one 
of several instances in which Roman coins discover the omissions of 
historians. cb. 70. Pacatianus. KB. Hercules in conflict with the lion; 
Virtus Aue. “Courage of the Emperor.” cd. 

XXX. TRAJAN DECIUS, sent to suppress a mutiny in Panonia, placed himself at the head of it; 
and having vanquished his master, was acknowledged as Emperor. His reign of two years was spent 


in warring against the Goths and destroying the Christians ; the former of whom had become formidable 
to the state, as the latter had to the state religion. He fell in battle A. D. 251, aged sixty years. 


71. Gold. Imp. C. M. Q. Tratanus Dectus Auc. K. A figure hold- 
ing an ensign; Genius Exerc. Ittyriciani. The Illyrian army pro- 
moted him. 72. Silver. Apventus Avec. His arrival at Rome. 

73. Dacia. The battle-ground. 74.Gen. Itiyricit. 75. Brass. Pan- 
nonia. 76. RB. As No.71. 77. Gold. Her(ennia) Erruscitia Aus. 
K. Puviciria Ave. This Empress is known only by her coins, and by 
an inscription. 78. Silver; same rev. 79. Brass; same rev. 

80. Greek coin of Etruscilla. BK. Samion. Island of Samos. 81. Sil- 
ver. Q. Her(ennius) Err(uscus) Mes(sius) Decius Nos(ilis) C(esar). 
This prince perished in battle with his father. 82. Brass, of the same. 

83. Silver. Cn. Vatens Hostitianus Quintus Ave. This prince 
survived his father, was made colleague to Gallus, and died in a few 
months, either of plague or poison. 84. KB. Securitas Avec. (This 
legend seems a sarcasm upon the times, and especially upon this 
prince.) 

XXXI. GALLUS, commanding on the Danube, was proclaimed by his army, and elected by the 
Senate, successor to Decius. A precarious peace was purchased of the Goths; but the Empire was 
afflicted with plague and famine. Gallus was killed by his own soldiers when about to march against 
EZmilian, A. D. 254; having reigned less than three years; and aged forty-seven. 

85. Silver. Imp. C. C. Vis. Tres(onianus) Gattus Aue. KB. Liser- 
Tas Pustica. 86. &. Apott(ini) Saturari. (An appeal to Apollo, the 

od of physic, to stay the plague.) 87. BK. Vicroria Avec. 

88. Brass. Kk. Virtus Auce. 89. Greek coin of Gallus. Antioch 
in Syria. 90. Silver. Imp. Cas. Vis. Votustanus Auc. HK. Concor- 
pia Avec. Volusian was associated with his father in the Empire, and 
perished with him. 91. R. As No. 88. 92. Brass. HK. Same as pre- 
ceding. 93. Silver. Imp. Aomitianus Pius Ferix Ave. KB. Spes Pus- 
Lica. /Emilian, a Moor by birth, and governor of Mesia, having suc- 
cessfully resisted a Persian invasian, was proclaimed Emperor by his 
troops, and was acknowledged after the death of Gallus, but survived 
his elevation only three months. 94. Silver. C. Cornetia Supera 
Avec. BK. Juno Reena. This lady, wife of milian, is known only by 
her coins. ch. 95. KB. Vesta. cb. 

XXXII. VALERIAN, of illustrious family and pure character, was promoted to the Empire upon the 
fall of Gallus and Zmilian, A. D. 254, being then sixty years of age. His troubled reign was terminated 
in 260, by his being taken prisoner by the King of Persia, in whose hands, after much cruel treatment, 
he died. 

99. Silver. Imp. C. P. Lic(inius) Vatertanus Ave. RK. Victoria 
Avec. 100. Ortens Ave. 101. Divi Mariniana. Wife of Valerian. 
Kk. A peacock, bearing the departed spirit. Consrcratio. 102. BR. 
Peacock, with wings outspread. Consgcratio. 103. Brass ; same as 
the preceding. 104. Greek coin, brass, of Valerian ; Tarsus in Cilicia. 
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XXXIII. GALLIENUS was adopted into the Empire A. D. 254, at the age of thirty-six; and became 
sole Emperor upon the captivity of his father, an event which gave him no concern. In this reign, 
“ heaven and earth seemed to concur in heaping afflictions upon the Empire.’’? Usurpers seized upon 
the fairest provinces, and maintained their ground; the barbarians grew bolder in their irruptions; and 
the plague, raging everywhere and lingering for years, cut off a vast proportion of the people. Gallienus 
allowed nothing to interfere with his ease and pleasures, except a campaign against the Germans, and 
another agaist a rebel general, in which he perished, A. D. 263. 

107. Silver. Gatirenvs P. F. Aue. EK. Vict(oria) Germanica. 
108. K. Germanicus Max(imus). 109. A quinarius. Vicroria Ave. 
ch. 110. Divo Pio. He: ms of Antoninus Pius. (Gallienus caused the 
issue of a series of coins in billon, bearing the heads of .his most emi- 
nent pre sdecessors. There is a vast varie ty of dies in this reign, without 
any improveme nt in the art.) 111. Small brass. Be. Jovi Conserva- 
torI. 112. Billon, of Salonina, Empress. 113. B®. Venus Fitta. 

114. Brass. Vesta. 115. Billon, of Saloninus Valerian, son of Gal- 
lienus. K. Princ. Juvent. 116. KR. Pieras Ave. 117. Quinarius. 
Same reverse. cb. 118. A boy riding a goat. Jovi Crescentti. 

119. Brass, of the same. KK. A funeral pile. 


USURPERS. During the feeble reign of Gallienus, the purple was assumed by about twenty generals, 
in different parts of the Empire. Most of these were soon overthrown; but there were two extensive 
monarchies which stood out against Gallienus and his immediate successor. The first, created by the 
famous Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, included Syria and Egypt, and lasted six years, 267-73. The other, 
originated by Postumus, was composed of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and continued fifteen years, 258 -73, 
All these provinces were eventually restored to Rome by the bravery and address of Aurelian. 

POSTUMUS, Governor of Gaul, assumed the title of Emperor, 258 ; was killed by his troops, 267. 

VICTORINUS, a general of Postumus, was associated with him, 265; and was also killed by his 
soldiers, 267. 

LALIANUS, competitor of Postumus, was also killed by his own troops, 

MARIUS, successor to Victorinus, was killed almost as soon as crowned. ; 

TETRICUS, a Senator, and Governor of Aquitaine, succeeded to this monarchy, and reigned undis- 
turbed six years. In 273, he abdicated with his son; and both retired to Rome for the remainder of their 
lives. A vast variety of coins was issued by these Emperors, or Usurpers. 

120. Plated brass, or copper. Imp. C. Posrumus P. F. Avec. RB. Her- 
cules and Postumus, face to face. Fernicitas Avec. 121. Base silver. 
Front, face of Postumus. KE. Inpuxe(entia) Pia Posrum1 Aue. cd. It 
is uncertain what this “* pious indulgence” was. 122. Profile ; same 
KR. ch. 123. Billon. Sacurr Feniciras. 124. A quinarius. Vic- 
toriaA Ave. cb. 125. Billon, or copper; same KR. 126. Pax Ave. 

127. Plated te K. Virtus Ave. 128. K. Jovi Propuenaronrt. 
129. Large brass. Heads of Postumus and Hercules side by side, and 
on the reverse, face to face. cb. 130. Plated brass. A woman re- 
cumbent, personifying the Rhine; Satus Provinciarum. “ Safety of 
the provinces.” 131. Silver. Imp. C. Vicrorinus P. F. Aue. BK. Vir- 
tus Aue. cb. 132. Brass, or copper. K. Provipentia Ave. 

133. BK. Pax Avec. 134. Silver, of Marius. Ke. Concorpta Mint- 
tum. ch. 135. KR. Sa(culi) Fecicitas. ch. 136. Silver, of Lelianus. 
R..Temporum Feticitas. cb. 1387. Gold, of Tetricus the elder. Usual 
titles. cb. 1388. Silver. BR. Pax A2rerna. cb. 139. Heads of Tetri- 
cus senior and junior. KB. ASrernitas Auge. cb. 140. Copper, of 
Tetricus senior. Pietas Ave. 141. Satus Aue. 142. Gold. C. 
Pes(uvius) Terricus Casar. BK. Spres Avec. ch. 143. Silver. Same 
reverse. cb. 144. Copper. HK. Pieras Aveust(orum). Sacrificial 
utensils. 145. RB. Spres Pustica. 146. K. Pain. Juventvris. 
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XXXIV. CLAUDIUS I1., surnamed Goruicvus, succeeded Gallienus, as the dying choice of that | 
prince, and with the consent of the army and Senate. By a brave onset he repulsed the daring Goths, 
which gained him the above surname. Two years after his accession, and at the age of fifty-five, he 
was carried off by the plague, A. D, 270. 

148. Gold. Imp. Craupivs Pius Fetrx Ave. RB. Victoria Ave, 
149. Silver. HB. Pax Exerc(ituum). cb. 150. Small brass. Fines 
Exercit. 151. KR. Letitia. 152. Silver, of QuintiLtvs, brother of 
Claudius, who assumed the Empire upon his death, but retained it only 
a few days. 153. Small brass, of the same. 
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WHILE we maintain, in the words of our motto, that ** property has its 7 
duties as well as its rights,’”” we maintain, with equal firmness, that prop- 
erty has its rights as well as its duties; and they who disregard its 
rights have no claim on the performance of its duties. But though] 
the rights of property are as sacred as any other rights (Mark x. 19), yet 7 
they are the first to be disregarded among an immoral or an irreligious 
population. As a portion of the property class, therefore, public com- 4 
panies should support the extension of moral and religious principles, as 
a means of securing the safe and quiet enjoyment of their possessions, 
The maintenance of the public worship of God is one means of extend- 
ing the knowledge and influence of these principles. 

Public companies should not only give to all their servants the means > 
of attending public worship, but they should also contribute towards its 
support in the district in which their operations are carried on. The 
houses and the lands they occupy, if not held by them, would probably | 
be occupied by others who would thus contribute. It j is, therefore, as 
much their duty as it is the duty of the other parishioners to provide the 
means of religious instruction for their neighbors. Contributions to- 
wards this object may not only be a suitable way of performing the 
duty to which we have referred, that of acknowledging their obligations 
to the Divine Being, and of extending those principles by which their | 
own property is rendered more secure, but also of promoting the piety, 
and consequently the happiness, of all the members of the community, 
and of discharging a duty to which is distinctly attached the promise of 
temporal prosperity. 


“ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in mine house, 
and prove me now herewith, said the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
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dows of Heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall. not be room enough to 
receive it.” Mal. iii. 10. 


Another religious duty is to reverence the Sabbath-day. 

Viewed only with reference to the present life, the institution of the 
Sabbath-day is one of the greatest blessings that religion has conferred 
upon man : — 

“ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy: in it thou shalt not do any work.” 
Exod. xx. 8-10. 


It may be observed, that this is the only one of the ten commandments 
that we are expressly enjoined to enforce upon our households, and some 
of the most awful denunciations and threatenings in the Holy Scriptures 
are directed against the violation of the Sabbath-day. After the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, Nehemiah was the most anxious to enforce 
the due observance of the Sabbath : — 


“In those days saw I in Judah some treading wine-presses on the Sabbath, and 
bringing in sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, grapes, and figs, and all man- 
ner of burdens, which they brought into Jerusalem on the Sabbath-day: and I testi- 
fied against them in the day wherein they sold victuals. There dwelt men of Tyre 
also therein, which brought fish, and all manner of ware, and sold on the Sabbath 
unto the children of Judah, and in Jerusalem. Then I contended with the nobles of 
Judah, and said unto them, What evil thing is this that ye do, and profane the Sab- 
bath-day? Did not your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all this evil upon 
us and upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath upon Israel by profaning the Sab- 
bath.” Neh. xiii. 15-18. 


The design of the Sabbath is to insure an interval of bodily repose, 
more especially for the humbler classes of society (Deut. v. 14); to 


change the current of thought, and thus to preserve the mental powers in 
a state of vigor and freshness; to give leisure for reflection, and thus 
enable man to look above him, and around him, and within him, and 
consider his own character and destiny; and to furnish opportunity 
for the discharge of those duties of piety, of kindness, and of benevo- 
lence, which devolve upon him as a moral and religious being. To ex- 
press thankfulness for past mercies is specially named as one of the duties 
to be performed (Deut. v. 15); and these feelings are beautifully ex- 
pressed in the 100th Psalm: — 

“O be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands. Serve the Lord with gladness: and come 
before his presence with a song. Be ye sure that the Lord he is God: it is he that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves; we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
O go your way into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise: be 


thankful unto him, and speak good of his name. For the Lord he is gracious : his 
mercy is ev erlasting ; and his truth endureth from generation to generation.” Prayer- 


book translation. 


The institution of the Sabbath-day must not be regarded as diminishing 
the produce of annual labor. By improving the habits and invigorating 
the mental powers, it increases the annual produce of labor, both in re- 
gard to nations and individuals. 

The labor of the Sunday tends not to wealth. It is not the man who 

“adds Sunday to the week” of toil, who employs that holy day in at- 
tending to his ‘ordinary business or in making up his books, — no, it is not 
he who is in the surest road to riches. It is ‘the man who, when the Sun- 
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day dawns, feels his mind expand with new and exhilarating and en- 
nobling associations ; who, accompanied by his family, appropriately at- 
tired, pays his morning homage in the temple of religion, and passes the 
remainder of the day in works of charity or piety, or in innocent re- 
laxations corresponding with the sanctity of the day ;—that is the man 
who, by improving the intellectual, the moral, and the social faculties of 
his mind, is adopting the surest means of acquiring wealth and respecta- 
bility in the world. 

They greatly err who imagine they are pleading the cause of the poor 
when they endeavour to remove the religious sanctions of the Sabbath- 
day. Should the mass of the population once entertain the impression 
that the observance of the Sunday is not required by religion, but is 
merely a matter of convenience or expediency, the poor will then have 
no security for cessation from toil. Reasons will soon be found, based 
apparently upon a regard for the poor, for increasing their labor. Let 
the Sunday be regarded no longer as a day of devotion, but merely as a 
day of pleasure, and it will soon become a day of toil. 

Were the Sunday abolished, the poor man would receive no more 
wages for his seven days’ labor than he now does for his six. His scale 
of comforts would be reduced, as he would have no occasion for a Sun- 
day’s attire. His opportunities of social intercourse and of moral im- 
provement would be abolished. Jn this and in other cases it is shown 
that Religion, while she is the guide and solace of the wealthy, is pre- 
eminently the friend and guardian of the poor. (See a work just pub- 
lished, on The Temporal Benefits of Christianity, by Robert Blakey, 
Longman. ) 

If it be the duty of nations and of individuals to observe the Sabbath- 
day, it must equally be the duty of public companies. We read of no 
dispensation in their favor. The prohibition of any manner of work 
does not except the work of public companies. It is not said that all 
men-servants and maid-servants shall have rest except the servants of 
public companies. Nor are we taught that the violation of the Sabbath- 
day will bring down judgments upon nations, but none upon public com- 

anies. 
: But, as in domestic, so in social life, there are certain works of ne- 
cessity, and many duties that must be performed, even on the Sabbath- 
day. (Isa. xlix. 15; Luke xiii. 15; xiv. 5.) In these cases a public 
company will act like the head of a religious family. All the secular 
duties that can be postponed will be postponed to the following day. 
Other duties will be performed in such portions of the day as will permit 
as many servants as possible to attend Divine service ; and those servants 
who cannot be thus favored will be allowed other seasons for the perform- 
ance of this dity. (We omit here the discussion of the question respect- 
ing Sunday travelling by railways, as inappropriate to the present work.) 

We will not attempt to specify in detail all the works that may lawfully 
be performed by public companies, or by individuals, on the Sabbath-day. 
We will merely observe that, though “ the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath ” (Mark ii. 27), yet, at the same time, they 
who most religiously keep holy the Sabbath-day, may expect to share 
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most largely of those spiritual and temporal benefits its institution was 
designed to bestow. 

“If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable ; and shalt honor 
him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine 
own words: then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
RIDE UPON THE HIGH PLACES OF THE EARTH, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy Father: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” Isa. lviii. 13, 14. 


IV. The last class of duties are the duties of benevolence. 

By the duties of benevolence, we mean the duties we owe to the poor. 

Throughout both the Old and the New Testament there is no duty 
more frequently enforced than this, — nor one, to the performance of 
which there is attached so many promises of temporal prosperity. 

Moses, besides enacting many laws that had an especial bearing upon 
the welfare of the poor, enjoined, moreover, the duty of voluntary be- 
nevolence. 

“ And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee; then thou shalt 
relieve him: though he be a stranger, and a sojourner.” Lev. xxv. 35. 

“ For the poor shall never cease out of the land: therefore I command thee, saying, 
Thou shalt open thy hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, in thy 
land.” Deut. xv. 11. 


The devotional exercises of the Israelites abound with benedictions on 
those who pitied the poor. 


“Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble. The Lord will preserve him, and keep him alive; and he shall be blessed 
upon the earth: and thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of his enemies. The 
Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of languishing: thou wilt make all his bed in 
his sickness.” Ps. xli. 1, 2, 3. 

Job said : — 

“ When the ear heard me, it blessed me; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness 
to me: because I relieved the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me; and 
I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” Job. xxix. 11-13. 


In the Proverbs of Solomon, we read : — 


“He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and that which he hath 


given will he pay him again.” Prov. xix. 17. - 
“He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed ; for he giveth of his bread to the 


r.” Prov. xxii. 9. ; 
“ He that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he.” Prov. xiv. 21. 
Seasons of festivity were celebrated by granting relief to the poor. 


“The days wherein the Jews rested from their enemies, and the month which was 
turned unto them from sorrow to joy, and from mourning into a good day: that they 
should make them days of feasting and joy, and of sending portions one to another, 


and gifts to the poor.” Esther ix. 22. 
“This day is holy unto the Lord your God ; mourn not, nor weep. Go your way, 
eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is pre- 


pared.” Neh. viii. 9, 10. 
In the New Testament, we read : — 


“ Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken to- 
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gether, and running over, shall men give into your bosom. For with the same meas- 
ure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.” Luke vi. 38. 

” Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that 
they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to commu- 
nicate ; laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time to come, 
that they may lay hold on eternal life.” 1 Tim. vi. 17-19. 

“ Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him; how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 1 John 
iii. 17. 

On the other hand, the most awful denunciations are directed against 
those who are unfeeling towards the poor : — 


“ He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker: but he that honoreth him 
hath mercy on the poor.” Prov. xiv. 31. 

“ Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry himself, but shall 
not be heard.” Prov. xxi. 13. 

“ He that oppresseth the poor, to increase his riches ; and he that giveth to the rich, 
shall surely come to want.” Prov. xxii. 16. 

“ He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack ; but he that hideth his eyes shall have 
many a curse.” Prov. xxvili. 27. 


The rule by which public companies, as well as individuals, should 
regulate the amount of their contributions to religious and charitable pur- 
poses, is distinctly laid down in the Holy Scriptures, — it is their ability. 


“ Every man shall give as he is able, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God 
which he hath given thee.” Deut. xvi. 17. 

. Thou shalt truly tithe all the increase of thy seed, that the field bringeth forth year 
by year.” Deut. xiv. 22. 

“ Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him.” 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 


The spirit of these instructions appears to be, that public companies 
should devote to religious and charitable purposes a certain proportion of 
their annual profits. What that proportion should be, must be determined 
by each individual company. All public companies have the advantage 
of knowing the exact amount of their annual gains. 


“ Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, and look well to thy herds.” 


The principle of this injunction is, balance your books every half-year, 
in order to ascertain the state of your affairs, and the amount of your 
profits. In all cases we think it better that a fixed sum should be set 
apart at the commencement of the year, rather than the amount should 
be regulated by the caprice of the moment. We think it a good practice, 
even for individuals, and especially for young men commencing life, to 
determine, like Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 22), that a certain part of their future 
gains should be devoted to the cause of piety and benevolence. We 
are not friendly to religious vows ; but we think every prudent man, 
(and public companies are presumed to be assemblies of prudent men,) 
should have fixed principles of action, and not let his discharge of pious 
and charitable duties depend on the impulse of the moment. 


“ Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give, not grudgingly 
or of necessity, for God Joveth a cheerful giver.” 2 Cor. ix. 7. 


This language seems to imply, that the amount devoted to acts of 
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charity should be the result of previous deliberation, and that those who 
have fixed the amount by a previous purpose, give with more cheerful- 
ness than those whose minds present on every occasion a conflict between 
the suggestions of liberality and those of selfishness, and who grudgingly 
comply with the solicitations of others, or give as a necessity imposed on 
them by their social position. 

We are no advocates for indiscriminate charity. We think that men 
of business (and of such our public companies are usually composed) 
should show the same prudence in the exercise of their charity as they 
would on other occasions ; they should endeavour to ascertain the way of 
doing the most good with equal means, and should look to the remote as 
well as to the immediate effects of their benevolence. 

The first claim on their liberality, is that of the parish or district in 
which the company conducts its operations. As the locality, if not occu- 
pied by a company, would probably be occupied by individuals, the com- 
pany is morally bound to subscribe to the local charities as liberally as 
would be done by individuals of equal wealth. Another claim is, that of 
charities whose object has some connection with the object of the com- 
pany, or which would relieve the distress of parties employed by the 
company. 

There are also extraordinary cases, wherein, by a sudden visitation of 
Providence, there is general distress ; such as when, by a revulsion of 
trade, large masses of men are thrown out of employment ; or the occur- 
rence of famine, pestilence, or fire. In these cases the appeal is not made 
to us in our local or professional character, but to our national feeling, or 
to our common humanity ; and then public companies have the same du- 
ties to perform as would fall upon individuals of equal wealth. On the 
other hand, there are occasions wherein private charity is more useful 
than public charity ; and it may become the duty of public bodies, as well 
as of individuals, to exercise their benevolence in secret.* 

But it is not necessary that kindness to the poor should always take the 
form of almsgiving. It is often better to prevent poverty than to relieve 
it, —to give employment rather than money,—to grant a loan, than to 
bestow alms. And sometimes public companies can so construct their 
business arrangements, as, without any pecuniary sacrifice, greatly to 
promote the interest and the comfort of the humbler classes of the com- 
munity. Public companies should also codperate in endeavouring to raise 
the social condition of the poor, by diminishing the hours of labor, by re- 
lieving women and children from unsuitable or oppressive toil, and by ex- 
tending among the rising population the benefits of religious education. 


* Matt. vi. 1-4. It appears to us, that one of the least useful modes of benefiting 
the poor is that of permanent endowments. It seems much better that £1,000 were 
distributed immediately to the poor, than that this sum were invested in the funds, 
and the interest doled out to the poor of distant generations. Let the benevolence of 
the present age relieve the distress of the present age ; and let us hope that the benevo- 
lence of future ages will be equal to our own, and equally commensurate with the dis- 
tress which may then exist. This immediate and broadcast charity seems to answer 
best to the scriptural description: “ He hath dispersed abroad; he hath given to the 
poor ; his righteousness — not hjs legacies —endureth for ever.” Ps. cxii. 9; 2 Cor. 


ix. 9. 
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To remove the ignorance of the poor is a duty not less important than 
to relieve their distress. 

The God of the Bible is described as “ the God of knowledge ” (1 Sam. 
ii. 3); and he has implanted in the minds of his creatures a faculty for ac- 
quiring and increasing knowledge. The exercise and improvement of this 
faculty is as much a duty as the improvement of any other talent with which 
we are intrusted. And from the claims of our common cor and from 
the relation we all sustain to the same Creator (Mal. ii. 10; Acts xvii. 
26), it becomes our duty also to aid others in their sual of knowledge. 
The cultivation of our intellectual faculties does not diminish, but increases 
and refines our physical comforts, augments our social pleasure by impart- 
ing to each individual additional claims to regard, exalts our devotional 
feelings by unlocking more of the wisdom and goodness manifested in the 
works of God ; and while the amiable, though injurious, aberrations of the 
moral and religious feelings are controlled by the judgment, the adjudica- 
tions of reason on moral and religious questions are aided and guided by 
an instructed and enlightened conscience. It is quite possible for all 
these advantages to be extended to every individual in the community. 

It is peculiarly the duty and the interest of the rich to educate the poor : 
the morals of their children, and the comfort of their families, depend 
much on the religious education of their servants. Among an educated 
population, the rights of property, — the effects of capital on the demand 
for labor, and the useful tendency of what are called luxuries, — and the 
necessity for order and subordination in the state, will be better under- 
stood. In proportion as the mass of the population are instructed will be 
the amount of national happiness and prosperity. Mighty is the monarch, 
great is the statesman, who can direct the united energies of a nation of 
cultivated minds. The education of the poor is a duty even more incum- 
bent upon public companies than upon individuals. For it is to the inven- 
tions and improvements in science, often made by persons of the working 
class, that many of them owe their existence. Improvements in the ap- 
plication of steam have produced most of our present mining, and steam- 
boat, and railway companies. Increased attention to statistics and the 
laws of mortality has multiplied our insurance companies. ‘The general 
principle on which all our companies are founded, — the power of asso- 
ciation, —is itself the offspring of modern science. Our public compa- 
nies are triumphs of mind ; they denote a high degree of civilization, and 
exhibit, most strikingly, the command of man over the elements of nature, 
as well as over the beasts of the field, and his power in compelling the 
inert properties of matter to become the active ministers of his will. 

Great is the debt of gratitude due by all our public companies to the 
cause of mental cultivation ; and when these companies are computing 
the annual gains which from this source they have acquired, let them not 
forget that the Genius of Mental Cultivation, supported by Benevolence, 
Patriotism, and Religion, and attended by crowds of the uninstructed chil- 
dren of the indigent, stands at their door, and humbly asks payment of a 
portion of this debt. 

Let them in part discharge this debt, bygseeing that the children of 
their laborers, and the people of the district, are all supplied with the 
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means of instruction. And afterwards, let them patronize those societies 
which have for their object the education of the children of the poor in 
other districts, and throughout the land. ‘They should also, as far as it 
can be done with justice to others, give promotion to such of their ser- 
vants as devote their leisure to the cultivation of their minds. The time 
has gone by when it was a reproach for a young man to be bookish, as 
he was supposed to abstract so much more time and attention from his 
official duties. It is now well known that the general cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, renders them more effective in every operation in 
which they may be exercised. It is a great advantage to a public com- 
pany to have educated servants.* Their superior knowledge is always 
useful, — the mental discipline they have acquired improves their business 
habits, — and, possessing within themselves a constant source of enjoy- 
ment, they are the less likely to indulge in those expensive pleasures 
which are the usual temptation to neglect and dishonesty. Prov. iii. 183-15; 
iv. 7-9. 

Tuirpty. — Having ascertained that public companies are moral agents, 
and having described the duties which, as moral agents, they are bound 
to perform, we shall now inquire what are the rewards or punishments 
which may be expected to follow the performance or non-performance of 
these duties. 

A liability to rewards or punishments is essential to moral agency. To 
say that public companies are moral agents, but that they will not be re- 
warded or punished for any thing they may do, would be to assert a con- 
tradiction. In pursuing our inquiries, therefore, on this subject, we shall 
ask:—TI. At what time will these rewards or punishments be received ? 
I]. What will be their nature? IIL. In what manner will they be ap- 
plied? and [V. What are the effects these doctrines should produce on 
the conduct of public companies ? 


I. When will these rewards or punishments be bestowed ? 


From the established order of Providence, which causes virtue to be 
followed by happiness, and vice by misery (Prov. xi. 31), and from the 
dispositions implanted in the mind of man,t it may fairly be inferred, 


* “Tt seems likely that next year a movement will be made in favor of universal 
education. I think it desirable that bank managers, and branch managers, should aid 
this movement in their respective localities, and should support generally, by their as- 
sistance and influence, the formation of literary and scientific institutions. This would 
afford an outlet for any surplus energy of character that might remain after the hours 
of business, and enable them to promote the public good, without taking part in politi- 
cal or religious discussions. They would acquire for themselves much pleasurable 
and profitable amusement, would add tg the usefulness and respectability of their char- 
acter in public estimation, and thus be enabled to increase the influence of their respec- 
tive establishments.” — A farther Extract from the Letter quoted at page 148. 

t Rom. ii. 14,15. Some writers on moral philosophy have denied that man pos- 
sesses those moral powers which are usually, but perhaps not very properly, called the 
moral sense; and, to support their sentiments, they have adduced the immoral practices 
of various nations in ancient and modern times; such as infanticide, the burning of 
widows, &e. They might as well have collected together all the erroneous opinions in 
the arts and sciences that have prevailed in different ages of the world, and then have 
inferred, that man is not endowed with reason. 
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that the Creator and Governor of the world is a God of truth, and without 
iniquity, just and right is he (Deut. xxxii. 4). And as he also possesses 
omnipotent power, he will assuredly carry his dispositions and purposes 
into effect. But on comparing these attributes of the Supreme Governor 
of the universe with the actual destiny of the righteous and the wicked in 
the present world, we do not perceive that perfect union of virtue with 
happiness, and of vice with misery, which our contemplation of the 
Divine character would lead us to expect, and inquiring minds have often 
been puzzled for a solution of this difficulty. 

“ Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee: yet let me talk with thee of 
thy judgments: wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper? wherefore are all they 
happy that deal very treacherously?” Jer. xii. 1. 

“Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look on iniquity : where- 
fore (then) lookest thou upon them that deal treacherously, and holdest thy tongue 
when the wicked devoureth the man that is more righteous than he?” Hab. i. 13. 


“ As for me, my feet were almost gone ; my steps had well nigh slipped. For I was 
envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the wicked.” Ps. Lxxiii. 2, 3. 


The book of Job is a controversy upon this question. 
The friends of Job maintained the proposition, that the destiny of men 
in the present life corresponded with their moral character. 


“Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent? or where were the 
righteous cut off? Even as I have seen, they that plough iniquity, and sow wicked- 
ness, reap the same.” Job iv. 7, 8. 

“ Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man, neither will he help the evil doers.” 
Job viii. 20. 

“ If thou wert pure and upright ; surely now he would awake for thee, and make the 
habitation of thy righteousness prosperous.” Job viii. 6. 


Job does not admit this proposition, but declares that sometimes “ the 
tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they that provoke God are secure, 
into whose hand God bringeth abundantly.” Job xii. 6. 

In attempting the solution of this difficulty, it may be observed that, 
though not universally, yet generally, virtue and happiness, vice and mis- 
ery, are associated in the dispensations of Providence in the present world. 
And, indeed, in all the moral sciences, the general propositions are subject 
to exceptions, — the moral sciences differing, in this respect, from the ab- 
stract and the physical sciences ; or, to use the language of logicians, there 
is a metaphysical, a physical, and a moral universality (Watts’s Logic). 
Thus, though it be a general rule in political economy, that the diligent 
hand maketh rich, yet there are some diligent hands that do not become 
rich. And though it be a general rule in the science of education, that if 
you train up a child in the way he should go, when he is old he will not 
depart from it, yet there are some melancholy exceptions. And thus it 
is a general rule, that the righteous are prosperous and the wicked miser- 
able, in the present world, subject only to those exceptions to which all 
general rules, in the science of morals, are liable. It may also be observed, 
that, when those exceptions do occur, the prosperity of the wicked, and the 
afflictions of the righteous, are only of a short duration (Ps. xxxiv. 19 ; Job 
xx. 5), and often even rectify themselves ; the afflictions of the righteous 
leading to prosperity, and the prosperity of the wicked leading to destruc- 
tion. Gen. xlv. 7,83; Prov. i. 32. 
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It may, moreover, be contended, that outward circumstances are no cer- 
tain index of happiness; that the wicked man, amid all his prosperity, 
may have a conscience that shall bite as an adder (Prov. xxili. 32); or 
have some particular circumstance that shall give him so much an- 
noyance as to nullify all the pleasures of his success. Esther v. 11-13. 
While, on the other hand, the righteous man may possess such inward 
sources of happiness, as shall enable him to rejoice even in tribulation. 
Heb. x. 34; Hab. iii. 17, 18. 

But though these considerations may lighten, they do not remove the 
difficulty. It is not consistent with the teachings of our intellectual facul- 
ties, nor with the impulses of our moral feelings, that a Being of immacu- 
late holiness and inflexible justice, and possessed, moreover, of omniscience 
and omnipotence, should permit, in even a single instance, that virtue 
should go unrewarded, and vice should remain unpunished. If the Crea- 
tor of the world were not a righteous Being, he would not have implanted 
a love of righteousness in the minds of his creatures; and if he be a 
righteous Being, it is reasonable to expect that his righteousness should 
appear in all the operations of his moral government. And as we find 
this is not universally the case (Eccles. vii. 15; ix. 2), we are driven to 
the conclusion, that the present state is not a state of final retribution ; that 
the enjoyments and the afflictions of the present life are intended chiefly 
as instruments of moral discipline ; and that there is a future state of ex- 
istence, in which the final distribution of rewards and punishments will 
take place. Thus reason concurs with revelation in teaching us that “ it 
is appointed unto men once to die, and after that the judgment.” Heb. ix. 
27. The inequalities of the present world will thus be rectified in the 
next, and “ every man will be rewarded according to his works.” Prov. 
xxiv. 12. 

But, however satisfactory this solution of the difficulty may be with re- 
gard to individuals, it does not apply to the case of public companies. 
Their existence commences and terminates in the present world, and 
they must be rewarded or punished in the present world, or they will 
not be punished or rewarded at all. In the latter case they are ex- 
empted from the moral government of God. With them virtue has no 
reward and vice no punishment. In reply to any exhortations to perform 
their moral and religious duties, they may exclaim, “ What is the Al- 
mighty, that we should serve him, and what profit should we have if we 
pray unto him?” Job xxi. 15. “ We know not the Lord, neither will 
we obey his voice.” Exod. vy. 2. As, however, we cannot suppose that 
God has exempted public companies from his moral government, we must 
infer that they are punished or rewarded in the present state. 

This conclusion rests upon the same evidence as the argument we 
have just stated. In the former case the argument stands thus : — 


The Righteous Governor of the world must reward the good and punish the wicked. 
But this is not done in the present world. 

Therefore there must be a future world, in which this retribution will take place. 
Our present argument stands thus : — 


The Righteous Governor of the world must reward the good and punish the wick- 
ed, whether those actions are performed by public bodies, or private individuals. 
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But the public companies who now perform good or evil actions will not exist in a 
future world. 
Therefore public companies must be rewarded or punished in the present world. 


The only way of resisting this argument is either to maintain that pub- 
lic companies are not moral agents, and therefore not responsible for their 
good or evil actions, or that they will exist in a future world. The for- 
mer part of the alternative we think we have sufficiently refuted, — the lat- 
ter is too wild to need refutation. Luke xx. 34-36. If the marriage 
contract shall then be dissolved, d fortiori, other contracts will also be 
dissolved. 

All the promises and threatenings of Scripture made to nations or 
other bodies of men have a reference to the present world, as it is only in 
the present world that such collective bodies can, in their corporate capa- 
city, be either punished or rewarded. 


II. What is the nature of these rewards or punishments ? 


The object of a public company is to get wealth,—a few patriotic 
shareholders may have taken shares to benefit the country or the district 
that may be the field of its operations ; but by far the greater number 
have no other object than to obtain a profitable employment for their 
capital. A public company, therefore, cannot be considered as prosper- 
ous, unless this object be obtained. If then a public company be reward- 
ed, it must be by an increase of its wealth ; if it be punished, it must be 
by a diminution of its wealth. It may be observed, that wealth, riches, 
and similar terms, have usually a relative meaning. Generally they de- 
note the amount of property possessed by each individual in the highest 
classes of society. In this sense, wealthy people are comparatively few. 
But when it is said that “ the diligent hand maketh rich,” it is not meant 
that every diligent man is placed at the top of society, — that would be 
impossible. Jt means only, that he possesses more property, and a larg- 
er portion of the comforts of life, than he would possess were he not 
diligent. He is rich, not, perchance, as compared with others, but as 
compared with his former self. 

That wealth is an evil, is not the doctrine of Scripture nor of common 
sense. 

In Scripture, wealth is distinctly called a blessing : — 


“ The Lord hath blessed my master greatly; and he is become great: and he hath 
given him flocks, and herds, and silver, and gold, and man-servants, and maid-servants, 
and camels.” Gen. xxiv. 35. 

“ Thou knowest how I have served thee, and how thy cattle was with me. For it 
was little which thou hadst before I came, and it is now increased unto a multitude, 
and the Lord hath blessed thee since my coming.” Gen. xxx. 29, 30 

“ The Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than his beginning: for he had four- 
teen thousand sheep, and six thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of oxen, and a 
thousand she-asses.” Job. xlii. 12. 


The exhortation given in Scripture to the rich, to relieve the distress 
of the poor, must be founded on the principle that wealth is a blessing, 
and that poverty is an evil; for if the poor are more happy, more wise, 
and more virtuous than the rich, upon what ground can the rich be ex- 


horted to relieve the poor? 
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Even the cautions and admonitions given to the rich, assume the prin- 
ciple that wealth is a blessing, — “ Better is the poor that walketh in his 
uprightness, than he that is perverse in his ways, though he be rich.” 
Prov. xxviii. 6. This asserts that wealth is not so great a blessing as 
moral rectitude ; but still it assumes that wealth is a blessing. This will 
appear if we reverse the sentence ; for though it will then be equally 
true, yet for want of this assumption it will appear ridiculous ; — better 
is the rich that walketh in his uprightness, than he that is perverse in 
his ways, though he be poor. 


* Let not the rich man glory in his riches.” Jer. ix. 23. ‘ Riches make themselves 
wings and fly away as an eagle towards heaven.” Prov. xxiii. 5. “Charge them 
that are rich in this world, that they trust not in uncertain riches.” 1 Tim. vi. 17. 


All these expressions imply that riches are blessings, and though they 
partake of the uncertainty of all earthly blessings, as health, friends, or 
reputation, yet still they are blessings to be received with thanksgiving ; 
1 Tim. iv. 3; and to be employed in promoting the honor of God; 2 
Cor. viii. 7; and the good of mankind. 

The Scriptures do not intimate that the personal enjoyment of wealth 
is necessarily sinful. 

Wealth, like any other blessing, may be desired from improper motives, 
James iv. 3; and sought by improper means, Prov. xxviii. 22; 1 Tim. 
vi. 9; and such an ill regulated desire may become the root of all evil, 
1 Tim. vi. 10. It is also true, that when wealth is obtained it has its 
temptations, and so have intellectual superiority, literary excellence, and 
even religious attainments. 2 Cor. xii. 7. But, it is not the honorable 
pursuit of wealth, nor the innocent enjoyment of its advantages, that 
constitutes a crime. ‘The ground of a certain rich man brought forth 
plentifully, and he said, I will pull down my barns and build greater, and 
there will I bestow my fruits, and will say to my soul, Take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry.” Luke xii. 16-20. ‘There was nothing 
wrong in this. His folly consisted in forgetfulness of the approach of 
death, and his neglect of preparation for a future state. And in regard 
to the other rich man, Luke xvi. 19, it was not his clothing himself 
in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day ; it was his 
omitting to relieve the poor man who was laid at his gate, and his neg- 
lecting to hear Moses and the prophets, that brought him to the place of 
torment. 

Not only is wealth represented in Scripture as a blessing, but it is a 
blessing promised as a reward to the practice of virtue and piety. 

“ All these blessings shall come on thee, and overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God. — Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed 
shalt thou be in the field.— Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store. The Lord 
shall command the blessing upon thee in thy storehouses, and in all that thou settest 
thine hand unto.— And the Lord shall make thee plenteous in goods, in the fruit of 
thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy ground. — The Lord shall open unto thee his good 
treasures, the heaven to give the rain unto thy land in his season, and to bless all the 
work of thine hand.” Deut. xxviii. 

“ Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come. 1 Tim. iv. 8.— By humility and the fear of the Lord, are 
riches, honor, and life. Prov. xxii. 4. —The blessing of the Lord it maketh rich, and 
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he addeth no sorrow therewith. Prov. x. 22.— That I may cause them that love me 
to inherit substance, and I will fill their treasures.” Prov. viii. 21. 


The virtues, upon the exercise of which wealth is most frequently 
promised, are diligence, righteousness, prudence, liberality in the cause of 


religion, and kindness to the poor. 
1. Diligence in business : — 


“The hand of the diligent maketh rich. Prov. x. 4.— The hand of the diligent 
shall bear rule, but the slothful shall be under tribute. Prov. xii. 24. — The soul of 
the diligent shall be made fat. Prov. xiii. 4. — The thoughts of the diligent tend only 
to plenteousness. Prov. xxi. 5.— Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall 
stand before kings, he shall not stand before mean men” Prov. xxii. 29. 

“ Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished, but he that gathereth by labor shall 
increase. Prov. xiii. 11.— Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, and look 


well to thy herds.” Prov. xxvii. 23. 


2. Righteousness in social transactions : — 


“ The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked, but he blesseth the habitation 
of the just.” Prov. iii. 33. 

“ He that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly; he that despiseth the gain of 
oppressions, that shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from 
hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil; he shall dwell on high: his 
place of defence shall be the munitions of rocks: bread shall be given him; his water 
shall be sure.” Isa. xxxiii. 15, 16. 

‘ And if thy brother be sold unto thee, and serve thee six years ; then, in the seventh 
year, thou shalt Iet him go free from thee. And when thou sendest him out free from 
thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty: thou shalt furnish him liberally out of 
thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press: of that wherewith the Lord 
thy God hath blessed thee thou shall give unto him. It shall not seem hard unto thee 
when thou sendest him away free from thee ; for he hath been worth a double hired ser- 
vant unto thee, in serving thee six years: and the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all 


that thou doest.” Deut. xv. 12, 13, 14, 18. 


3. Prudent habits : — 


“ He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man ; he that loveth wine and oil shall not 
be rich. Prov. xxi. 17.— The drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty, and 
drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. Prov. xxiii. 21.— He that tilleth his land 
shall be satisfied with bread, but he that followeth after vain persons shall have poverty 
enough.” Prov. xxviii. 19. 

“ He that is slothful in his work is brother to him that is agreat waster. Prov. xviii. 
9. — A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself; but the simple pass on and 
are punished. Prov. xxii. 3.— The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold; 
therefore shall he beg in harvest, and have nothing. Prov. xx. 4.— Love not sleep, 
lest thou come to poverty. Open thine eyes and thou shalt be satisfied with bread. 
Proy. xx. 13.— In all Jabor there is profit: but the talk of the lips tendeth only to 


penury.” Prov. xiv. 23. 
4. Liberality in the cause of religion : — 


“ Honor the Lord with thy substance and with the first fruits of all thine increase; 
so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.” 
Prov. iii. 9, 10. 

“ Thou shalt truly tithe all the increase of thy seed, that the field bringeth forth year 
by year. And thou shalt eat before the Lord thy God, in the place in which he shall 
choose to place his name there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and 
the firstlings of thy herds and of thy flocks ; that thou mayst learn to fear the Lord thy 
God always. And the Levite, (because he hath nor part or inheritance with thee,) and 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, which were within thy gates, shall 
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come, and shall eat and be satisfied ; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the 
work of thy hand which thou doest.” Deut. xiv. 22, 23, 29. 


4. Kindness to the poor : — 


“If there be among you a poor man of one of thy brethren within any of thy gates 
in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thine heart, nor 
shut thine hand from thy poor brother. Thou shalt surely give him, and thine heart 
shall not be grieved when thou givest unto him: because that for this thing the Lord 
thy God shall bless thee in all thy works and in all that thou puttest thine hand unto.” 
Deut. xv. 7, 10. 


These are the maxims that form the Scriptural art of getting rich. We 
often hear of other maxims, — such as, “ Mind number one”; * A penny 
saved is a penny got”; “Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves” ; “ Charity begins at home.” But these maxims 
are not found among the proverbs of Solomon, nor does the Bible any- 
where teach us that selfishness, niggardliness, and closefistedness, are the 
road to wealth. The Scriptural doctrine is the reverse of this : — 


“ The liberal soul shall be made fat: and he that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self. Prov. xi. 25.— The liberal deviseth liberal things ; and by liberal things shall he 


stand.” Isa. xxxii. 8. 
“ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more 


than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. Prov. xi. 24.— He which soweth sparingly, 
shall also reap sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully shall reap also bounti- 
fully.” 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

And even in those cases in which wealth is obtained by dishonorable 
means, that wealth is represented as soon departing from the possession 
of the individual, and passing into more worthy hands. 


“ He that oppresseth the poor to increase his riches, and he that giveth to the rich, 
shall surely come to want. Prov. xxii. 16. — The Lord will not suffer the soul of the 
righteous to famish: but ‘he casteth away the substance of the wicked. Prov. x. 3. — 
He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his substance, he shall gather it for him 


that will pity the poor.” Prov. xxviii. 8. 

“The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just. Prov. xiii. 22.— God giveth to a 
man that is good in his sight wisdom, and knowledge, and joy: but to the sinner he 
giveth travail, to gather and to heap up, that he may give to him that is good before 
God.” Eccles. ii. 26. 

Thus we find, that, according to the political economy of the Bible, 
wealth is the gift of God, Eccles. v. 19; and it is bestowed by him upon 
those that fear God, and keep his commandments. This blessing is not 
always bestowed on righteous individuals, because with individuals this 
is not a state of final retribution; and they are promised in this world, 
only such a portion of the sunshine of prosperity, as shall conduce to the 
maturing of the excellencies of their character. Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor. iii. 
21. But with public companies this is a state of final retribution, and 
hence, with them righteousness will bring wealth, and wickedness will 


bring poverty. 
III. In what manner are these rewards or punishments applied ? 
Rewards or punishments in the present life reach us as the natural ef- 
fects of the virtues or vices which we practise, or they fall upon us by the 


special visitations of Divine Providence. There is a natural connection, 
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for instance, between the virtue of temperance and the blessing of health, 
— between industry and wealth, — between honesty and reputation ; and 
when we read, “ He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread,” 
Prov. xii. 11; “* The hand of the diligent maketh rich,” Prov. x. 4, we 
see at once the connection between the virtues practised and the blessings 
that follow them. 

But when we read, “ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long,” Exod. xx. 12; “ Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble,” Ps. xli. 1 ; we do not so readily 
see the connection between the duty and the blessing. We do not 
see why filial piety should be connected with longevity, nor why consider- 
ing the poor should produce deliverance from trouble. These, then, are to 
be considered as commandments “ with promise.” Eph. vi. 2. The 
connection between the duty and the blessing depends on the promises of 
God. It may so be, that in the secret machinery of Providence the con- 
nection between the virtues and the blessings may be as natural and as ne- 
cessary in these latter cases as in the former, but the connection is not so 
obvious to us, and therefore, when these blessings occur, we view them 
as coming directly from the special visitations of the Most High. It may 
also be observed that, even in the former cases, the connection is not so 
necessary or so constant as to supersede the necessity for the Divine bles- 
sing. For though industry has a tendency to produce wealth, yet, in ma- 
ny individual cases, it does not do so. In this, and in other moral laws, 
the Supreme Being appears to have left them open to exceptions, in order 
to keep up the sense of dependence and the feelings of devotion in the 
minds of his creatures. 


It may be observed, in general, that a principle of righteous retaliation 
appears to be the prevailing principle of the Divine government. 
The Scriptures abound with declarations of this principle : — 


“T the Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even to give every man according to 
his ways, and according to the fruit of his doings. Jer. xvii. 10. — Whatever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of ‘the Lord.” E ph. vi. 8 

“ For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will a forgive you : 
but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, ‘neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes. Matt. vi. 14, 15.— He that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which he 
hath done. Col. iii. 25. — It is a righteous thing with Ged to recompense ‘tribulation 
to them that trouble you.” 2 Thess. i. 6 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged : and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” Matt. 
Ta. i, 2. 

“ Whoso rewardeth evil for good, evil shall not depart from his house. Prov. xvii. 
13.— Whoso causeth the righteous to go astray in an evil way, he shall fall himself 
into his own pit. Prov. xxviii. 10. — They shall eat of the fruit of their own way, and 
be filled with their own devices.” Prov. i. 31. 


This principle prevails throughout all the enactments of the Mosaic law. 


“If a man cause a blemish in his neighbour; as he hath done, so shall it be done to 
him. Lev. xxiv. 19.— Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot. Exod. 
xxi. 24. — If a false witness rise up against any man to testify against him that which 
is wrong; then shall ye do unto him, as he had thought to have done unto his brother. 
Deut. xix. 16, 19.— Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 


Gen. ix. 6. 


The denunciations of Scripture often refer to this principle. 
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* Ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in anywise, 
and they cry at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry; and your wives shall be 
widows, and your children be fatherless. Exod. xxii. 22-24.— Because thou hast 
spoiled many nations, all the remnant of the people shall spoil thee. Hab. ii. 8.— The 
children also of Judah and the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians ; 
and I will sell your sons and your daughters into the hand of the children of Judah, 
and they shall sell them to the Sabeans.” Joel iii. 6, 8. 


Many of the facts recorded in Scripture illustrate the application of 
this principle. 

“But Adonibezek fled, and they pursued after him, and caught him, and cut off his 
thumbs, and his great toes; and Adonibezek said, Threescore and ten kings having 
their thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered their meat under my table: as I have 
done, so God hath requited me.” Judges i. 6, 7. 

“Samuel said unto Agag, As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy 
mother be childless among women. 1 Sam. xv. 33.— Elijah said to Ahab, Thus sait 
the Lord, In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick thy 
blood, even thine. 1 Kings xxi. 19. — They hanged Haman on the gallows that he had 
prepared for Mordecai.” Esther vii. 10. 


Providence seems to have implanted in the mind of man a desire of 
witnessing the application of this principle. An honorable feeling of grat- 
ification arises in virtuous minds, when the man of violence, of fraud, or 
oppression, has been punished in a way corresponding to his crime, 
and by means brought on by his own actions. Hence the Psalmist 
prays, “* Let the wicked fall into their own nets, whilst that I withal es- 
cape.” Ps. exli. 10. ‘ Let his net that he hath hid catch himself: into 
that very destruction let him fall.” Ps. xxxv. 8. And he rejoices in wit- 
nessing the accomplishment of his desires. ‘ The wicked is snared in 
the work of his own hands. The heathen are sunk down in the pit that 
they made: in the net which they hid is their own foot taken.” Ps. ix. 
15, 16. “They have digged a pit before me, into the midst whereof 
they are fallen themselves.” Ps. lvii. 6. 

We should infer from these principles, that, in the ordinary course of 
Providence, it will be natural to expect that public companies will receive 
their rewards or punishments as the result of their own actions. And this 
will more obviously be the case when prosperity is bestowed as the re- 
ward of diligence, righteousness, or prudence. But when success is be- 
stowed as the reward of the duties of religion or benevolence, it may arise 
from sudden or unexpected causes. At the same time, we cannot lay 
down any rules for the Divine procedure. ‘“ He giveth not account of 
any of his matters.” Job xxxiii. 13. “ He will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent.” 
1 Cor. i. 19. He can unlock fresh sources of prosperity, or open new 
fountains of affliction whenever he thinks meet to do so for the moral 
discipline of his intelligent creation. ‘The Lord maketh poor and mak- 
eth rich: He bringeth low, and lifteth up.” 1 Sam. ii. 7. “ When he 
giveth quietness, who then can make trouble ? and when he hideth his 
face, who then can behold him, whether it be done against a nation or 
against a man only?” Job Ixxxiv. 29. With regard to public com- 
panies, as well as individuals, “* He putteth down one, and setteth up 
another, and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest 
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thou?” Ps. Ixxv. 7; Dan. iv. 35. But though “ clouds and darkness 
are round about him, yet righteousness and judgment are the habitation 
of his throne.” Ps. xcvii. 2. And he will so arrange the dispensations 
of his providence, “that men shall say, Verily, there is a reward for 
the righteous ; verily, there is a God that judgeth In THE EARTH.” Ps, 
lviii. 11. 

IV. The effects which a liability to these rewards and punishments 
should produce on the conduct of public companies. 

The doctrine we have endeavoured to establish is, that public compa- 
nies are moral agents, capable of performing good and evil actions. That 
those which perform good actions will be rewarded, and those which per- 
form evil actions will be punished ; and that those rewards and punish- 
ments will consist generally in an increase or diminution of their wealth. 
We shall now notice the practical application which public companies 
may make of this doctrine. 

A liability to be rewarded or punished according to their works should 
naturally induce public companies to act in such a way as to obtain the 
reward and to avoid the punishment. This is to be done by performing 
the duties we have described. Let them perform the duties they owe to 
their country, and to those with whom they are socially related ; their du- 
ties to God and to the poor; and they may hope with confidence for those 
blessings which are promised to follow the performance of those duties. 

1. Public companies should not use this doctrine uncharitably in the 
opinion they form of other companies which are not so prosperous as 
themselves. 

Our doctrine does not teach us that success will immediately, in all 
cases, follow the performance of the duties we have described: nor that 
success will be unchecked or unalloyed. A few years is a short period 
in the history of a public company, and we can form no judgment from 
so short a period of its ultimate success. Nay, it may be that these few 
years of struggle and difficulty may be the foundation of its future great- 
ness. We should, therefore, judge illogically and uncharitably, were we, 
from the temporary distress of a public company, to infer that it was de- 
ficient in the performance of its moral and religious duties. We know 
enough of the principles of the Divine government to be able to regulate 
our own conduct, but not enough to enable us to pass sentence on the 
conduct of others. Luke xiii. 1-5; Acts xxviii. 3-6. 

2. Public companies should not envy other public companies, who may 
have neglected their moral and religious duties, and yet, for a time, may 
enjoy a high degree of apparent prosperity. 

When large fortunes are suddenly acquired by comparatively slight 
deviations from the path of rectitude, even virtuous minds are almost 
tempted to regret their own purity, and to exclaim, “ Verily, 1 have 
cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency. Behold 
the ungodly, who prosper in the world; they increase in riches.” Ps, 
lxxiii. 12, 13. But we are cautioned against the indulgence of this dis- 
position. ; 

“ Fret not thyself because of evil doers, neither be thou envious against the workers 
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of iniquity. For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, and wither as the n 
herb. Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him: fret not thyself because of him 
who prospereth in his way, because of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 
Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil ; for evil doers shall be cut off: but those that 
wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit the earth. For yet alittle while, and the wicked 
shall not be: yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and it shall not be.” Ps. 
xxxvii. 1-10. 

“T have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading himself like a green bay- 
tree. Yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not: yea, I sought him, but he could not 
be found.” Ps. xxxvii. 35, 36. 

3. Let those public companies which are not successful examine the 
duties we have described, one by one, and ascertain if they have per- 
formed them all. If they find they may justly be charged with omissions, 
then ‘* put away the evil of your doings ; cease to do evil; learn to do 
well ; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the poor. If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat of the fruit of 
the land.” Isaiah i. 16, 18, 19. If they find they have performed all 
their duties, and yet are not successful, let them not “ be weary in well- 
doing, for in due season they shall reap, if they faint not.” Gal. vi. 9. 

4. Let those public companies which are prosperous also examine how 
far they are chargeable with a neglect of any of their moral or religious 
duties. ‘If weighed in the balance, and found wanting” (Dan. v. 27), 
let them reflect on the transient nature of unsanctified prosperity. 

* Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the world ; they increase in riches. 
Surely thou didst set them in slippery places: thou castedst them down into destruc- 
tion. How are they brought into desolation as in a moment!” Ps. Ixxiii. 12, 18, 19. 

“ Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength; but trusted in the abundance 
of his riches, and strengthened himself in his wickedness. God shall destroy thee for 
ever, he shall take thee away, and root thee out of the land of the living.” Ps. lii. 5, 7. 

If they find that they have strictly observed the duties of morality, but 
neglected those of religion and benevolence, let them recollect that, al- 
though it is said, * To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice ” (Prov. xxi. 3), thus intimating that morality without 
religion is better than religion without morality, yet the union of both is 
essential to perfection of character and to the attainment of the highest 
degree of prosperity. If they have received those blessings which are 
promised to the exercised of diligence, righteousness, and prudence, let 
them endeavour to obtain those also which are promised to religion and 
benevolence. Let them not allow it to be said, that though “ diligent in 
business ” (Prov. xxii. 29), yet they have not “ diligently followed every 
good work” (1 Tim. v. 10), that their righteousness refers only to tem- 
poral affairs, and though scrupulously observant of the rights of man, yet 
they have been unmindful of the rights of God (Deut. xxxii. 18) ; that 
their wisdom is only the wisdom of this world, and not the wisdom which 
cometh from above, which is “ first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits” (James iii. 17); and 
that their splendid buildings are temples devoted to the service of Mam- 
mon (Matt. vi. 24), from whose altars no sacrifices of thanksgiving (Ps. 
cxvi. 17) ascend to the Most High, and at — gates the poor and the 
needy stand and plead in vain. (Deut. xv. 7; Luke xvi. 21.) 

As for those public companies that baos: performed all their moral and 
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religious duties, and have obtained all the promised prosperity, they have 
only to indulge in the pleasing duties of gratitude and joy. 


“ Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, for 
God now accepteth thy works.” Eccles. ix. 7. 

“ Because the Lord thy God hath blessed thee in all thy increase, and in all the 
works of thine hands, therefore thou shalt surely rejoice.” Deut. xvi. 15. 

“ Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces.” Ps. exxii. 7. 


It affords pleasure to God (Ps. xxxv. 27) and to men (Prov. xi. 10; 
xxix. 2) to see piety and virtue in a state of prosperity. 

And let those individuals who, from their talents, their wealth, or their 
position, have the power of influencing the conduct of public companies, 
recollect they are responsible for the exercise of the influence they pos- 
sess; and although these companies will cease to exist with the present 
world, yet individuals will not. And those who from Christian motives 
may cause the companies with which they are connected to pay higher 
attention to their moral and religious duties, and who thus shall ‘ turn 
many to righteousness” (Dan. xii. 3), may expect that, after they have 
served their generation (Acts xiii. 36), according to the will of God, they 
will be permitted, through Divine grace, to join the company of angels, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect (Heb. xii. 22, 23), whose names 
are written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. Rev. xxi. 27. 


* Of the fifth edition of a book so well known in the commercial world as ‘ Gilbart’s Treatise on Bank- 
ing,’ we need say little beyond announcing its appearance. It has the advantage of a dozen additional 
years of experience on the part of the author in banking and monetary matters, and, as a consequence, 
the bulk of the matter is increased. An elaborate index also materially improves the convenience of the 
book for purposes of reference.” 


“This book is designed to be useful to the public at large, by circulating that kind of information 
which, as it becomes more widely diffused, will tend to prevent a recurrence of those evils that have, in 
too many instances, resulted from the bad administration of some of our banking institutions.”” — Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle, Oct., 1850. 


‘ Mr. Gilbart’s works on Banking have attained a just celebrity. Plain and practical, they are suitable 
to the character and position of the writer, and to the wants and inclinations of the banking and mer- 
cantile community, for whom they are chiefly intended. They are not, however, without much interest 
for every inquiring mind, while for statesmen and political economists they are sources of much useful 
and even indispensable information. The present work treats of banking as an art, and its merits have 
already been recognized by the public. The principal characteristic of Mr. Gilbart’s book is, practical 
common sense, a due subordination of all the parts of the subject, so that none has an undue promi- 
nence; which, being joined with a perspicuous style, accounts for the favor his works have deservedly 
met with.’’ — London Economist. 


“The work is divided into sections, which may be briefly described as comprising a complete descrip- 
tion of a sound system of Bank Book-keeping; an account of the duties required from the officers in a 
bank ; general instructions relating to the administration of a bank, with reference to its ordinary busi- 
ness, during a time of pressure, and under the operation of the new banking laws introduced during the 
last few years.”” — London Bankers’ Magazine. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tue following paragraphs were omitted : — 


To the statement of the affairs of the bank at page 173, add the follow- 
ing note : — 

Those joint-stock banks that have branches make out a similar statement every week. 
It comprises the balances of the General Ledger at the head-office, and of that of each 
branch. The balance-sheets are printed, and are bound together beforehand, so as to 
form a book ; it is called the Statement Book, and is laid before the directors at their 
weckly meetings. 


Add the following to the end of the section at page 183 : — 


A balance-sheet of the affairs of a commercial house is made out in 
much the same way as that ef a bank. The liabilities are placed on one 
side of the account, and the assets on the other. The items of which 
each side is composed will vary according to the nature and extent of the 
business. Many commercial balance sheets have unfortunately been 
recently brought under the notice of the public ; most of them, as well as 
the annual balance-sheets of some of the joint-stock banks may be found 
in the pages of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


The following evidence was given by the late Lord Ashburton, before 
the Committee of the House of Lords on Commercial Distress in 1848 : — 


‘Have you any statement which you are desirous of making to the 
committee of information received by you relative to the proceedings of 
the Bank of France ? 

“ Having observed that the committee were desirous of knowing some- 
thing about the construction of the direction of the Bank of France, and of 
the conduct of that bank with respect to the several circumstances which 
have been matters of inquiry here connected with the Bank of Eng- 
land, I took the opportunity of making inquiry of a gentleman who was in 
London about ten days ago, who was a director of the Bank of France, 
and who would readily have come and given evidence himself if he had 
no tbeen under the necessity of immediately returning to his own country. 
The inquiry I made of that gentleman related, first of all, to the construction 
of the direction of the Bank of France, and to what extent that direction 
was considered to work well. Then I made inquiry upon some of the 
points more immediately connected with the subject of our inquiries, 
namely, the conduct of the Bank of France with respect to its discounts, 
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with respect to the charge of interest, and with respect to any limitation 
or regulation that may be put upon the operations of the bank analogous 
to those which are imposed upon the transactions of our own bank. I 
will first of all state to the committee the facts with respect to the con- 
struction of the bank direction. The Bank of France, as probably most 
of your lordships know, has existed since 1803; it was established quite 
at the beginning of the power of Napoleon, and is constituted to this 
day under the same administration; and I think it may be stated, 
that under all the different variations of government, and the difficulties 
through which that country has passed, the management of the bank has 
been singularly successful and fortunate. ‘There has been at no time any 
suspension of its payments or any material difficulties of any kind; and 
it seems to have answered perfectly well the object for which that bank, 
like our own, was instituted, namely, as a bank to give proper facilities to 
the circulation and commerce of the country, and at the same time to 
be the bankers of the Government, and to give every proper and legiti- 
mate facility to the operations of the Government. ‘The direction is 
formed in this manner: There i is, first of all, a governor, who has a house 
and 60,000 francs a year. There are then two sub-governors, each with 
30,000 francs a year. The governor and sub-governors are both named 
by the Government, and, it is understood, removable by the Government, 

but in point of fact they never are removed. The present governor, 
Monsieur D’Argout, is the third governor of the Bank of France in forty- 
five years; so that it has been generally considered that, though legally 
removable by the Government, practically they have not been removed. 

Then, besides this governor and two sub-governors, there are three re- 
ceivers-general. Your lordships are probably aware what the position of 
receivers-general is in the financial economy of France. Those three 
receivers-general are selected by the proprietors out of the class of the 
receivers-general ; but the receivers-general are naturally more or less 
connected with the Government and finance department of the country. 

There are then three censors, who are to be elected from the ‘ Etat In- 
dustriel’ of Paris, — what we should call the manufacturers of Paris. 

It is so regulated by the charter that they must be taken from that class 
of persons ; but although they are called censors, I do not find that they 
have to perform any duty i in the direction but the same which is performed 
by the other directors. “Then in addition to those there are twelve ordi- 
nary directors, elected in the way in which our bank directors are elected. 


“ Are the directors generally paid ? 


** None of them are paid but the governor and the two sub-governors, 
except that there is, I think, ten francs paid upon each attendance, mere- 
ly for the purpose of marking the attendance of persons to their duty, but 
no amount of payment that can be of any importance. The twelve di- 
rectors are taken from the body of merchants, bankers, and leading per- 
sons at Paris, at the discretion of the stockholders.. That is the constitu- 
tion of the Bank of France. Upon making inquiry of the gentleman I 
have mentioned as to the system of management, he told me that the real 
detail of the management of the bank is mainly with the two sub- -govern- 
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ors. They are stated to be very able men, thoroughly acquainted with 
all the circumstances of Paris, and all the persons likely to come to the 
bank for business. And, in short, upon them seems to devolve mainly 
the duty of attending to the details of the management of the bank ; and 
the directors themselves seem to be more checks upon those sub-govern- 
ors, than to be themselves the managers of the bank. At the same time 
the directors have the power, which the directors of our bank have, to 
vote and to decide upon any measures that are before them. This gen- 
tleman stated to me that he considers the system to work well ; that there 
is no complaint of it. He does not find that the governor and ‘sub- gover- 
nors pursue any interests of the Government as against those of the bank 
and of trade, and the power which they have with the directors is a suffi- 
cient check ; in short, that they have nothing material to complain of in 
the administration. So much for the direction of the bank. Then I pro- 
ceeded to inquire upon several points relating to the management of the 
affairs of the bank ; and first as to the charge of interest. The legal in- 
terest in France is 6 per cent. for moneyed securities, and 5 per cent. for 
land. It is limited, as the interest of this country is limited, to 5 per 
cent. for mortgages upon land, and 6 per cent. as the maximum of legal 
interest for any purpose. The transactions of the Bank of France may 
be said to have varied very little indeed from the limits of 4 to 5 per cent.; 
they never exceed 5, and they have hardly ever been under 4. Un- 
der all circumstances, they have kept that equable rate of interest for 
their discounts and for their general transactions. I should state that the 
discounts of commercial paper by the Bank of France, so far from being 
insignificant, as has been intimated, are in reality very large. I take it 
that upon the average of years the discount of commercial paper by the 
Bank of France, is larger than the discount of commercial paper by the 
Bank of England. They make no distinction between any qualities of 
paper ; all paper is done at the same rate; but they rather favor what 
they call the paper connected with the common trade of the place. 
Therefore a much larger portion of their discounts is in small bills in the 
regular trade of the place, upon which this gentleman says the loss was 
very insignificant indeed ; that paper usually having three signatures upon 
it, and being founded upon real business, is very seldom ‘attended with 
any loss. What I have stated with respect to the interest that the Bank 
of France charge is in answer to a further question which | put, whether 
they regulated the amount of their discounts at all by demanding a high- 
er rate of interest, as our bank has done of late years. He says they 
have not done that on any occasion ; that the rate has remained, as I have 
stated, uniform, — between 4 and 5 per cent.,— and they never attempt 
to lessen the applications by asking a larger rate of interest. 


“* Have they any legal minimum of interest ? 


“No; they have no legal minimum of interest ; but when the inter- 
est comes down very low they consider that a symptom that bank ac- 
commodation is not required. 

“Though they do not alter the rate of interest, do not they vary from 
time to time the rules with respect to the echéance of bills ? 
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“ That I cannot state. Then he stated further that he has no recoliec- 
tion at any time of their refusing the common trade bills of the coun- 
try. If they want to regulate the state of their affairs they do it by in- 
creasing or diminishing what they may hold of public securities, but they 
never reduce or materially vary their transactions with the merchants of 
the country. 

** Then in what sense may they be said to favor one particular des- 
cription of paper? You said that they rather favored one sort of pa- 

r. In what way do they favor it? 

“ They favor the paper of what [ should call legitimate business, — 
paper connected with the real ordinary trade of the country, — in pref: 
erence to the bills of stock-jobbers or large speculators. 

“* Then in order to give effect to that distinction they must reject paper 
in some cases ? 

** Undoubtedly ; but it is the paper of ordinary trade that they never 
reject. 

“* Have they any rule as to the length of bills ? 

“‘T cannot state what their rules are in this respect. Then I have only 
lastly to state that there is no limitation as to their issues by law, nor 
is there any regulated limitation among themselves other than what arises 
from their own discretion from day to day as they come to manage their 
affairs. 

“In the exercise of their discretion has not the fact been that the 
amount of bullion kept by the Bank of France has been very large ? 

** Yes; generally speaking, I believe it has. ‘This gentleman stated to 
me that they had never at any time been under any apprehension as to 
their ability to pay their notes, though undoubtedly we, looking at the 
returns, should think that their condition was rather questionable. 

** You cannot state what proportion the amount of bullion in their hands 
has generally borne to the number of notes they have issued ? 

**] am not able to answer that myself; but a return is regularly made; 
it is very easy to know that. 

“Do you know in point of fact that though it is called the Meek of 
France, their notes were not current throughout the whole of France ? 

: Yes; their circulation is very much confined to Paris ; but at the 
same time, nine tenths of the business of France, like the busitiess in our 
own country, is done by bills upon Paris, and Paris really is the heart of 
the whole circulation. I have only further to state, that of late years they 
have had branch banks, as our bank has had ; but this gentleman says 
the directory did not think favorably of the working of those branch 
banks; he thought that they had not been profitable to them, and that 
they had rather disturbed their circulation. 

* During the greater part of the time to which your observations have 
applied has not the law confined them to a minimum note of 500 francs ? 
“‘ Yes; it is only lately that they have come to notes of 100 francs. 

“Did he state what amount of securities they have generally held ; 
what we should call Government securities ? 

“* That is stated in the returns which are periodically published. , 

“‘ Supposing that the natural value of money in France was 6 per cent., 
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and that the ordinary market rate of interest was 6 per cent., does your 
information enable you to state to the committee what the Bank of 
France would do in order to answer the demands which must be made 
upon it if it maintained its own rate of discount at between 4 and 5 per 
cent. ? 

“] should think that if the Bank of France limited their interest to 5 
per cent. they would, except under very extraordinary circumstances, 
guide and regulate the general interest of the place, and that under those 
circumstances they would do the whole of the real commercial paper that 
is presented. What is more singular, the banks in America never go be- 
beyond the legal interest. None of the banks in America discount at a 
higher interest than 6 per. cent., although the market rate of interest in 
that country is very often 10, 15, and 18 per cent. 

‘** What check do they apply? If they do not impose a restriction by 
raising the rate of interest, must not they impose some other restriction, 
either in the date of the bills or in the securities ? 

** No, it does not necessarily follow ; because those variations in the 
interest do not materially alter the real business connected with drafts from 
Lyons and Havre and other places, and the paper connected with the real 
business of the country. If Mr. Rothschild or any great person were to 
send them in a mass of paper, for the purpose of taking advantage of the 
rate of interest, they would not do it for him. When I say they do all 
the paper sent in, I should explain that they distinctly make that condi- 
tion, that it shall be paper resulting from the real trade of the country, and 
that seldom materially varies. 

** What is the nature of their relation with the Government? -Do they 
receive the Government deposits and securities ? 

“It is as nearly as possible the same as that of our Bank of England. 

“Do they pay the dividends on the French rentes ? 

“No; they have nothing to do with the dividends. 

“ They are not liable to be called upon by the Government to advance 
money for that particular purpose ? 

“Yes; if the Government want assistance they stand exactly in that 
respect in the same relation that our bank do to our Government. 

** Does their charter require them to make advances of that kind when 
demanded, or is it optional ? 

“Tt is optional. 

“They may act just as they do with the general trade of the country ? 

“Yes, They stand in exactly the same relation to the Government as 
the Bank of England does, except that they have nothing to do with the 
payment of the dividends ; but they hold the deposits of the Government, 
and in fact are the bankers of the Government. 

“Is it optional with them to pay their notes in gold or in silver ad 
libitum ? 

“It is optional to pay either in gold or in silver, but of course they pay 
only in silver at present; there is a premium at present upon gold of 
about 8 per cent., which has not been known for a long time. 

** What has been the lowest denomination of note that they issue ? 


“| think it is now 100 francs. 
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“ What is it in ordinary circumstances ? 

“ Until lately there were no notes under 500 francs. 

* Will you explain a little more fully the statement you made as to the 
amount of discounts afforded by the Bank of France being larger than 
that afforded by the Bank of England, because the transactions of the two 
institutions certainly are not equal ? 

*“ If we look back to the returns we see for a long time about the same 
amount of discounts of bills by the Bank of England, — £ 2,800,000, 
£ 2,700,000, £ 2,800,000, £ 2,900,000, and so on. If you take the av- 
erage of the last ten years, I think you will find the discounted bills larger 
in amount in Paris than here. 

“* Have the Government any power, not merely of supervising the acts 
of the bank, but of compelling them to adopt any steps that they may 
think fit ? 

“No; they have not. The bank are perfectly independent, and that 
independence has been respected even under Napoleon’s government. 

** With respect to those persons called censors, what are their functions 
in the bank? Are they chosen by the bank proprietors ? 

* They are chosen from among the manufacturers of Paris. It was in- 
tended to provide that there should be three at least of the class of manu- 
facturers of Paris in the direction, and three of the receivers-general. 

“ Are the receivers-general official members ? 

* ] am not quite sure whether the receivers-general were named by the 
crown, or whether they were elected by the stockholders from the general 
body. 

** They are the receivers-general of taxes ? 

“* They are ; there is a receiver in each department.” 


Norz. — On the night of the 15th March (1848), the Provisional Government consented to the issue 
of an edict exempting the Bank of France from the payment of its notes in specie, — rendering the pre- 
sentation of these notes in payment throughout the territory of France a legal tender; fixing 350 mil- 
lions of francs as the marimum of the outstanding circulation of the bank at one time; authorizing the 
immediate issue of notes for 100 francs (£4) each; and finally directing the publication every week, in 
the Moniteur, of a full abstract of the bank’s balance sheet. 

Subsequent decrees of the 27th April, 1848, and 2d May, 1848, authorized the incorporation with the 
Bank of France, of the nine “‘ departmental banks” (that is, local joint-stock banks), at Bourdeaux, 
Rouen, Nantes, Lyons, Marseilles, Havre, Lille, Toulouse, and Orleans; and extended the privilege of the 
Restrictions to the issues of these banks, by augmenting the mazimum limit of the total circulation of 
the Bank of France, and all its branches, from 350 millions to 452 millions of francs, or from £ 14,000,000 
sterling to £ 18,000,000 sterling. 

On the 6th August, 1850, the National Assembly of France gave the sanction of a definite law to a pro- 
posal submitted by M. Gouin in the name of a Committee, in favor of the immediate resumption of pay- 
ments in specie by the Bank of France. Few men in France have distinguished themselves more than 
M. Gouin in the defence of all the best institutions of his country; and it will be universally felt that 
the introduction of a measure of so much delicacy and importance could not have been undertaken by any 
member of the Assembly having a better title than M. Gouin to connect his name with the redstablish- 
ment of the credit circulation of France upon a sound basis, ~ London Bankers’ Magazine, Sept., 1860. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE BANK OF FRANCE ON THE 


7tx OF JUNE, 1849. 


DEBTOR. 
Capital of the Bank, 
Ditto of the ex- Departmental Banks, 
Reserve of the Bank, 
Ditto of the ex-Departmental Banks, 
Reserve of the Bank in Landed Property, 
Bank Notes in Circulation, . ° 
Ditto of the Branch Banks, 
Bank Notes to Order, 
Treasury Account Current Creditor, 
Sundry Accounts Current, . ° 
Ditto in the Branch Banks, 
Receipts payable at Sight, 
Ditto in the Branch Banks, ; é 
Draughts of the Branch Banks pay able by ‘the Bank, 
Ditto of the Bank payable by the Branch — 
Dividends payable, . 
Liquidation of the Algiers Branch Bank, 
Sundry Discounts anticipated, ‘ 
Ditto of the Branch Banks, 
Re-discounted during the last half-year, 
Ditto in the Branch Banks, ‘ 
Sundries, ‘ 


Total Francs, 


CREDITOR. 


Cash in hand, 
Ditto in the Branch Banks, 
Commercial Bills Overdue, 


Commercial Bills Discounted, but not yet due, of which 14,55 56,749f. 


were received from the Branch Banke, 
Ditto in the Branch Banks. . a 
Advanced on a deposit of Bullion, 
Ditto by the Branch Banks, ; 4 
Advanced on French Public Securities, 
])itto by the Branch Banks, ‘ : P , - : 
Advanced by the State on Treasury Bonds of the Republic, 
Advanced by the State on the Loan of | 50,000,000f., 
Loan of 10,000,000f., to the city of Paris, 
Loan of 3,000,000f., to the city of Marseilles, 
Loan to the Department of the Seine, 
Government Stock reserved, 
Ditto disposable, 
Vested in Public Sec urities by the New Branch B: anks, 
Hotel and Furniture of the Bank, z 
Landed Property of the Branch Banks, 
Interest in the National Discount Office, 
Ditto of the Branch Banks, 
Commercial Bills protested, and not yet ‘honored, 
Ditto in the Branch Banks, . 


Expenses of the management of the Bank, 
Ditto of the Branch Banks, . 
Sundries, ‘ : ; 


Total Francs, 


Fes. 
67,900,000 
. 23,350,000 
10,000,000 
- 2,980,750 
4,000,000 
362,574,900 
29,221,600 
- 920,941 
23,591,142 
109,762,124 
29,467,205 
3,955,300 
1,212,782 
6,745,395 
4,697,068 
203,369 25 
180,952 
3,574,784 
1,991,956 
246,109 
460,661 
412,355 8 86 


687,449,397 84 


cooe 


oe 
munoocso 


Fes. 
204,432,108 
129,579,652 

172,390 


47,680,034 § 
78,395,013 
10,770,400 
1,304,193 
25,064,517 
1,438,405 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 
42,581,488 
12,779,541 ¢ 
4,000,000 
2,284,653 
200,000 
230,000 
5,997,353 
3,557,217 
571,020 
486,871 
924,538 


687,449, 397 
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No. IV. 
A Law relating to Banking in New York. 


The following “ Act, to amend an Act entitled ‘ An Act to abolish the 
Office of Bank Commissioner, and for other Purposes, passed April 
18th, saga ” passed the Legislature of New York, December 4th, 
1847 : 

The pe people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows : — 

§ 1. The third section of the Act entitled “ An Act to Abolish the 
Office of Bank Commissioner, and for other Purposes,” passed April 18th, 
1843, is hereby amended, so as to read as follows : — 

It shall be the duty of the comptroller, secretary of state, and treasure T 
on or before the first Tuesday of January, April, July, and October in 
each year, to fix upon and determine some Saturday in the quarter of 
the year then ended, in respect to which every incorporated bank, bank- 
ing association, and individual banker in the State, shall make a report 
of the character hereinafter specified. Immediately after each determi- 
nation of such Saturday, the officers hereinbefore named shall cause no- 
tice thereof to be publishe sd daily, for six successive days, in such news- 
paper published in the city of Albany as shall for the time being have 
the publication of legal notices, under the Act entitled “ An Act to Pro- 
vide for the Public Printing,” passed March 5th, 1846, or shall serve a 
copy of such notice upon each incorporated bank, banking association, or 
individual banker in the State, by delivering the same to some officer or 
clerk thereof, at their respective places of business, or by depositing the 
same in the post-office, directed to each of such banks, banking associa- 
tions, and individual bankers, or some officer thereof, at their places of 
business respectively. 

It shall be the duty of every incorporated bank, banking association, 
or individual banker in the State, on or before the first day of February, 
May, August, and November, of each year, to make and transmit to the 
comptroller a quarterly report, which report shall be made on the oath of 
the president and cashier, and shall contain a true statement of the con- 
dition of the bank, banking association, or individual banker making such 
report, before the transaction of any business, on the morning of the day 
specified in the notice of the comptroller, secretary of state, and trea- 
surer, next preceding the date of such report, in respect to the following 
items and particulars ; to wit : — 

Loans and discounts, overdrafts, due from banks, due from directors of 
the banks or banking associations making the report ; due from brokers, 
real estate, specie, cash items, stocks and promissory notes, bills of sol- 
vent banks, bills of suspended banks, loss and suspense account, capital, 
circulation, (distinguishing that received from the comptroller from the 
old outstanding bills,) profits, amount due to banks, amount due to indi- 
viduals and corporations other than banks, amount due to the treasurer of 
the State, amount due to the commissioners of canal fund, amount due 
to depositors on demand, amount due, not included under either of the 
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above heads. And it shall be the duty of the comptroller to publish such 
reports together in the newspapers printed in the city of Albany, in this 
section before named, accompanied with a summary of the items of cap- 
ital, circulation and deposits, specie and cash items, public securities and 
private securities ; and the separate report of each bank, banking asso- 
ciation, and individual banker, shall be published in a newspaper pub- 
lished in the county ; if a newspaper is published in the city or town in 
which any bank is situated, such publication shall be had in such papers 
in which such bank, or banking association, or banking-house of such in- 
dividual banker shall be situated, at the expense of such bank or bank- 
ing association, or individual banker. 

2. Section four of the Act in the first section of this Act referred 
to, is hereby amended so as to read as follows; to wit : — 

The comptroller shall publish the reports and summary required by 
the third section of this Act, together in one paper, on or before the 25th 
day of August, November, February, and May, in each year; and the 
expense of “such publication shall be defrayed by a percentage assessed 
upon the capital stock of all the banks, and banking associations, and in- 
dividual bankers doing business under the “ Act to Authorize the Busi- 
ness of Banking,” passed April 18th, 1838, or of any Act amending the 
same in the said State ; and if any such bank, banking association, or indi- 
vidual banker shall fail to furnish to the comptroller its quarterly report 
in time for such publication, it shall forfeit and pay to the comptroller the 
sum of one hundred dollars, to be applied by him to the expense of publish- 
ing the quarterly reports. And if any bank, banking association, or in- 
dividual banker, shall neglect or refuse to make the quarterly report re- 
quired by the third section of this Act, for two successive quarters, it shall 
forfeit its charter (if an incorporated bank), and its privileges as a bank- 
ing association or individual banker, if organized or doing business under 
the Act of April 18th, 1838, in this section before referred to; and every 
such bank, banking association, and individual banker may be proceeded 
against, and its affairs closed, in any manner now required by law in case 
of an insolvent bank or banking association. 

§ 3. Whenever, in the opinion of the comptroller, there shall be good 
‘ause to report that any bank, banking association, or individual banker, 
has made an incorrect or imperfect quarterly return, or is in an unsound 
or unsafe condition to do banking business, it shall be his duty to have 
the books, papers, and affairs of such banks, banking associations, or in- 
dividual banker, examined by some competent person, to be designated 
by him, who shall examine fully into his books, papers, and affairs, “forth 
with, and report to the comptrolle r, on oath, the result of such examina- 
tion; a copy of which report shall be forthwith published, in the manner 
prescribed in the first and second sections of this Act, in respect to the 
publication of quarterly returns. ‘The reasonable costs and expenses of 
every examination shall be defrayed in the manner prescribed in the 
second section of this Act for paying the expenses of publishing quarterly 
returns. 

§ 4. All individual bankers, and all banking associations, which are 
now or shall be hereafter engaged in the business of banking, under the 
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provisions of the Act entitled “ An Act to Authorize the Business of 
Banking,” shall be subject to taxation on the full amount of capital ac- 
tually paid i in, or secured to be paid in, as such capital, by them severally, 
at the actual market value of such securities, to be estimated by the 
comptroller, without any reduction for the debts of such individual banker, 
or banking association ; but in no case shall the capital of any such bank- 
ing association, or individual banker, be estimated at a less sum than the 
amount of circulating notes delivered to such banking association, or indi- 
vidual banker, and not returned to the comptroller ; and, in case the cap- 
ital of such banking association has been reduced by the surrender of 
any securities to the stockholders thereof, and the certificates of stock 
held on account of such securities being surrendered to such banking as- 
sociation and cancelled, such banking association shall not be subject to 
taxation upon such part of its capital. 

§ 5. Nothing in this Act contained shall apply to any bank or banking 
association which has reduced its capital stock in violation of the twenty- 
eight section of an Act entitled “An Act to Authorize the Business of 
Banking,” passed April 18th, 1838. 


The following is a summary of all the Banks in the United States : * — 


BANK CAPITAL OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 


Population No. of Bank Bank . 

StaTEs. 71850. Banks, Capital, Circulation. Bank Coin. 
Maine, . ° ° P 583,000 35 3,548,000 2,600,000 475,000 
New Hampshire, : . 315,000 2,205,000 1,750,000 150,000 
Vermont, ° ° ° 314,300 2,225,000 2,850,000 127,000 
Massachusetts, ° é 985,000 4 38,260,000 17,000,000 3,000,000 
Rhode Island, . ° ° 147,500 ‘ 11,189,000 2,550,000 262,000 
Connecticut, ° ° 372,000 10,073,000 5,200,000 638,000 
New York, . ° ° ° 3,099,200 5 51,000,000 26,000,000 12,000,000 
New Jersey, ‘ ° ° 480,300 3,754,900 3,040,000 622,000 
Pennsylvania, . ° ‘ 2,250,000 ‘ 18,675,000 11,980,000 7,200,000 
Delaware, . - Fs ° 90,400 G 1,440,000 800,000 200,000 
Maryland, ‘ ° é 575,100 . 9,072,000 + 3,380,000 t 2,812,000 
District of Columbia, ‘ ‘ 54,000 1,182,300 + 300,000 + 280,000 
Virginia, ° ° ‘ 1,428,800 9,713,000 8,200,000 2,527,000 
North Cz irolina, ° ° ° 870,500 3,650,000 3,600,000 1 
South Carolina, ° ° ‘ 639, 100 11,431,000 t 7,700,000 500, 
Georgia, . ‘ . P 950,000 5,330,000 t 4,500,000 t 1,500,000 
Ohio, ° é P “ 2.150,000 f 7,490,000 11,000,000 2,750,000 
Kentucky, . . ‘ P 988,000 3 10,180,000 8,000,000 2,800,000 
Indiana, . . . - ; 1,250,000 2,083,000 3,500,000 1,197,000 
Michigan, . . . . 397,600 762,000 730,000 120,000 
Tennessee, ‘ a ‘4 . 1,050,000 8,165,000 + 5,600,000 + 1,500,000 
Alabama, . ° ° . 800,000 2,000,000 t 3,500,000 t 1,500,000 
Louisiana, e é é ° §25,000 13,600,000 6,500,000 8,000,000 
Mississippi, ‘ 580,000 100,000 + 101,000 t 50,000 
Missouri, . J Fe ‘ 681,500 1,208,000 2,400,000 1,500,000 
Towa, . e ° ° 175,000 200,000 + 200,000 + 50,000 
Wisconsin, ° ‘ 4 305,000 225,000 t 300,000 t 100,000 
Texas, ° e ‘i . 175,000 300,000 + 300,000 t 100,000 
Florida, . ° . ° . 85,000 - 2. of ae e-% 
Illinois, ‘ P ° ‘ §50,000 <* ar of eh — 
Arkansas, ° ° ° ° 198,700 . es 


Totals, . . . 23,368,000 855 229,061,200 143,630,000 $55,460,000 


nw 


oo Oe CIN = Doo 


* In lieu of the table published in the English edition we insert a statement brought down to the year 
1851, from recent documents, for which we are indebted to the Bankers’ Magazine, published at Bos- 
ton. — Am. Pub. 

t Estimated in part. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


TO THE SUBJECTS CONTAINED IN 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BAI 


VKING, BY J. W. GILBART. 


The reader is reminded that he is advised to answer all references in this form without looking into 


the book, and aloud. 


See the Section on Index Reading. 


A book is described by stating its uses, how 


it is ruled, how the entries are made, and against what books it will mark. See page 155. 


Apouition of notes under £5. 
in Ireland, 375, 

Abundance of money. 
of pressure, 52, 57; and follows it, 60. 

Acceptance-book. Describe it, 163. 

— of a bill of exchange should not be 
written on the back of the bill, 30. 

Accepter or Acceptor of a bill of exchange. 
Which should we write? 10. 

Accommodation bills. 
enforce payment, 36; 
21, 40. 

Account current. What is the difference between 
an account current and a current account? 164. 

————., mode of opening one, 154. 

Accountant. His books should be a check upon 
the cash department, 131; his department, 137. 
Acts of Parliament quoted. 

233; Bank Charter Act of 1344, 233, 234, 
st of 1844 to regulate Joint-Stock Banks 
england, 308; Joint-stock Companies W ind- 
ing-up Act, 1848, 311; Hibernian Bank Act, : 
Act of 1845 for Regulating Banks in intend 
2. 
233e3. Desirable to indorsements of bills of 
exchange, 30. 

Administration of the office, 126. 

Administrative functions in a bank. Their distri- 
bution, 107; by whom ought they to be exer- 
cised ? id. 

Advances Different ways in which advances are 
made by bankers, 2. 

—-——— on its own shares, no banking company 
allowed to do so that is formed under the new 
Act, 309. 

Advice book. Describe it, 163. 

——— journal. Describe it, 163. 

Age. Expectations of life at different ages, 27; 
directors, 104; different tables of, 231; at which 
clerks are admitted into a bank, 129. 

Agreements with the Bank of England. Provi- 
sions in the Act of 1844 respecting banks that 
had formed them, 238; a list of those banks, 259. 

As = ultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland, 

; their stoppage, 55; their mode of book- 
“ seping, 117. 

Allotment of shares in a new bank, 203. 

Almsgiving. Kindness to the poor need not al- 
ways take this form, 410. 

Alteration. Material, in a bill of exchange, viti- 
ates the bill, 35; what is a material alteration ? 
ib 

Alterations. 
301. 


Usually precedes a season 


how are they known? 


In deeds of settlement, how made, 


In what cases a party can | 


In Scotland, 330; | 





| Analogy. 


Bank Charter Act of | 


America. Money table of the United States, 197; 
the par of exchange between, and London, 196; 
laws respecting the circulation of gold coins, 197 ; 
value of sovereigns in, 198; the expenses of 
sending gold to, 7+.; trade with India, 342; a 
summary of all the banks in, 442; pressure in, 
in 1836, 55. 

American dollars, 
ling, 191. 

—— securities 
1838, 56, 

Amsterdam. Mode of ascertaining the relative 
value of gold at, 221 

Amusements of a banker, 14. 

Arguments from, the nature of, 391. 

Anderson, J. A., general manager of the Union 
Bank of Scotland. His opinion as to bankers 
holding their reserves in bills of exchange, 46. 

Angel. The name of an old English coin; the 
origin of the application, 223. 

Annual dianer to clerks. A good practice, 401. 

Annuities grantel by the Provident Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation, 229; on what terms they can be pur- 
chased at the savings banks, 230; Long Annui- 
ties, how a purchase of is entered in the banker’s 
books, 191. 


How turned into pounds ster- 


Large sums invested in, in 


| Application for shares in a new bank. Form of 


| 


| Arbitration of exchanges. 


of | 


one, 203 

Apprenticeship. None required to carry on busi- 
ness as a banker, 1. 

Approaching failure. Symptons of, which a bank- 
er should observe, 27. 

April. The highest calculation of the country 
banks is in this month, 293, 294. 

What is it? 194; ex- 
amples, 195, 201. 

Arrangement of counters and desks in a bank, 123. 

Art, Scriptural, of getting rich, 418. 

Artificial memory. Applied to figures, 199. 

Ashburton, Lord. His evidence respecting the 
Bank of France, 433. 

Assets and liabilities of a bank must, under the 
new Act, be published every month, 309. 

Assimilation of the currency in England and Ire- 
land, 337. 

Assistance in times of pressure. 
necessary in granting, 59. 


Great prudence 


Attendance, punctual, of bank clerks in the morn- 


ing, 140. 
Auditors. 
being directors, 
meeting of shareholders, 309. 
August. The lowest circulation of the country 
hanks is in this month, 293, 294. 


Under the new Act, two or more not 
must be chosen at a general 
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Authorized issues. Of all the banks in the United 
Kingdom, 290; of each joint-stock bank in Eng- 
land, 304; of each bank in Scotland, 329; of | 
each bank in Ireland, 379. 

Authors, Scotch, write ‘“‘accepter,”’ instead of | 
“acceptor,” of a bill of exchange, 10; “‘ indor- | 
sation’’ more frequently than “ indorsement,” 
11; they speak highly of their system of ex- } 
changes, 323, 324; they censure the English | 
banks for re-discounting their bills, 323; and for | 
not allowing interest on current accounts, 325 ; 


Government to Directors, suspending the Act of 
1844, 247 ; the periodical returns will be observed 
minutely in seasons of pressure, 60; bankers 
cannot depend on them for assistance in seasons 
of pressure, 79. 

, administration of the office. 


salaries to clerks, 134; holidays, 143; surety 


bonds, 136; medical attendance, 141. 
of France. See France. 
of Ireland. See Ireland. 
of Scotland. See Scotland. 


and for charging commission, i. ; and for hav- | Banker. What is one? 1, 424; does not legally 


ing too small a paid-up capital, 320. 
Avoirdupois weight, 196, 


Bassace, Charles. His observations on the dex- 
terity of clerks, 175. 
Bacon, Lord. His observations, applied to bank- 
ing, 149. 
Bad management. The cause of the failure of 
joint-stock banks, 113. 
Balance, amount of, an indication of the circum- 
stances of the party, 27. 
, to. What is it, and how performed, 153. 
, daily. How made, 169; tends to the 
improvement of the clerks, 146; weekly, 170; 
half-yearly, 171. 
sheet. Exhibited at the general meeting 
of shareholders of joint-stock banks, 110; objec- 
tions to it, ib. 





—— Provision of deeds of settlement 
respecting, 301. 

———— sheets. Form of one, 166; form of an- 
other, 173. 

Bank. The word derived from “banco,’’ the Ita- 
lian word for “bench,” 1; is it singular or plu- 
rul, 8; state the cases in which it is used in the 
singular, and in which it is used in the plural, 5. 

, the building. Should be in a respectable 
part of the town, 126; should be a handsome 
building, #4. 

Bank Charter of 1844. Divided the bank into two 
departments, 62; the issue department to issue 
£ 14,000,000 upon securities, 62; compelled the 
bank to issue notes against gold, at £3 17s. 9d. 
per ounce, 76.; the bank mav extend her issue 
under certain circumstances, ib. ; remarks on the 
Act, 62; its suspension, 63; was fairly tried, 
74, 75: is said to have secured the convertibili- | 
ty of the note, 64; advantages supposed to have 
been expected from it, 66; produced abundance 
of money, 67 ; caused a low rate of interest, 68 ; 
Ted to speculations, i6.; its effects on the bank 
management, 69; does not admit of those expan- 
sions of the currency that are required by the 
domestic transactions of the country, id. ; its ef- 
fects in respect to the railway deposits, 70; in re- 
gard to exportations of gold for specific purposes, 
i6 ; in regard to a demand for gold by Scotland 
or Ireland, or the country banks of England, 70; 
its effects in producing and aggravating pressure, 
71; tends to create panic, as well as pressure, 
72; deprives the Bank of England of the power 
of granting adequate assistance during a pres- 
sure, 73; what we have yet to learn respecting 
it, 75; principles on which bankers should con 
duct their establishments during its continuance, 
76; gives advantage to capitalists, 81 ; effect on 
the branches of the Bank of England, 240; Gov 
ernment letter suspending it, 247 ; comparative 
view of its effects in Scotland, Ireland, and Eng- 
land, 380. 

of England. Original establishment, 232; 
the charters of, 233; term of that granted in 
1844, 233; the principles of its administration. 
237; its branches, 238; principles of their ad- 
ministration, 240; the laws of the currency with 
reference to the Bank of England, 74. : objec- 
tions to one bark of issue, 243; letter from the 
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require an apprenticeship, 1; his qualifications, 
12; should be a man of wisdom rather than of 
genius, i6.; should possess decision, 13; and 
firmness, ib.; not of a hasty temper, i0.; not 
swayed by a personal or constitutional prepos- 
session, i6. ; should know himself, id. ; of pru- 
dent habits, 14; should know how to select suit- 
able instruments, 15; should know how to work 
through others, ib.; should economize his own 
time, i+.; observe a principle of order, 21 ; 
shorten his interviews, ib. ; should have a talent 
for obtaining and recording information, 16; 
should get a knowledge of the means and trans- 
actions of his customers, 18; should always 
have general principles, 76.; should cultivate 
chiefly some main branches of business, 19; 
should exercise due caution in taking new ac- 
counts, i6.; a small banker should not take 
large accounts, 19; should study the rules of dis- 
counting bills, 20; should guard against forge- 
ries, 21; should avoid dead loans, 23; even to 
rich men, i6.; advances on deeds should only be 
made on special occasions, 25; bills of lading and 
dock-warrants should be avoided, 26; and so 
should policies of insurance, ib.; he should ob- 
serve the signs of approaching failure in his cus- 
tomers and others, 27; should understand the 
“ nursing” of an account, 27. 

Bankers, London. In the year 1746, were usually 
members of the company of goldsmiths, 1; do 
not usually grant interest on deposits, 3. See 
London. 

Banker’s Clerk, The. Quotation from an excellent 
book so called, 140. 

Bankers’ Magazine. Quotation from, 18; reasons 
for all bankers promoting its circulation among 
their officers, 148; is a record of banking and 
currency, 329. 

Banking Department of the Bank of England. 
Separated from the issue department by the Act 
of 1544, 83; its state on September 7, 1844, 84; 
viewed as an independent bank, it has too large a 
capital, #6; and too large a rest, ib. ; classifica- 
tion of its deposits, 86; how far permanent, 87 ; 
how its deposits are affected by the foreign ex- 
changes, 76.; its investments, 76 ; whether or 
not convertible, 76.; Government stock and an- 
nuities, &6; short loans, 16 ; advances on defi- 
ciency bills, 89; the reserve, 76.; how affected 
by the importations of gold, 90. The operations 
of the banking department from September, 
1844, to September, 1845, 90; reduced the rate of 
discount to 24 per cent., 90; adopted the princi- 
ple of a minimum rate of discount, ib. ; compe- 
tition for discounts, 74.; inquiry how far the 
bank rate of discount governs the market rate, 
ib.; the true principles of banking, 91; tenden- 
cy of a low rate of interest to produce specula- 
tions, i6.; the public duties of the banking de- 
partment, 76 ; administration of, from Septem- 
ber, 1845, to September, 1846, 92; various rates 
of interest, i+.; principles on which the rate of 
interest is regulated, tb.; railway deposits, how 
managed, 92; administration of, from September, 
1846, to September, 1547, ib.; various rates of 
interest. 7. ; unfavorable course of exchange, 93 ; 
deficient harvest, 76 ; deficiency bills, #6. ; pres- 
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sure in April, 93; restricted their discounts, #6. ; 
refused to grant loans on exchequer bills, i. ; 
borrowed money on consols, i6.; censures on | 
the bank directors, ib.; practice of London 
bankers, 94; question as to the publication of 
the bank’s reserve, i6.; administration of, 
from September 1847, to September 1843, 16. ; 
rates of interest charged, i6.; failures of houses 
in the corn trade, and of other large commercial 
houses, 95; advances made by the bank, id. ; 
lent stock, exchequer bills, and India bonds, 96 ; 
deputation from the London bankers waited on 
the Government, 76.; letter from the Govern- 
ment suspending the Act of 1844, 96; state of the 
bank’s reserve, 7b. ; decline of the pressure, 97 ; 
distinctive characteristics of the first four years 
of the operations of the banking department, 93 ; 
importance of this review, 76. 

Bankrupt. The word derived from two Italian 
words, which signify a broken bench, 2; joint- 
stock banks are subject to the laws of bankrupt- 
cy, 310; those of Scotland and Ireland excepted, 
by 9 & 10 Vic. cap. 85, 351. 

Bankrupts. If all the parties to a bill are bank- 
rupts, the holder may prove for the full amount 
under each commission, 34. 

——, fraudulent. In no case should bankers 
retake their accounts, 396. 

Banks. How divided, 1; the business of, ib ; the 
disposable means of, 2; the expenses of, ib. 

Belfast, banks in, 371; table of their capital, &c., | 
ih 

Its origin, 371; its} 


Banking Company. 
branches, ib. 

Bell, Gavin Mason, author of the Philosophy of 
Joint-stock Banking. Quotations from, on the 
qualifications of directors, 104; ditto of mana- 
gers, 107, 

Bell, Robert, manager of the City of Glasgow Bank 
in Edinburgh. His first letter to the author, 320; | 
his second letter, 325. 

Benevolence, the duties of. Inculcated by Moses, | 
403: by Job, 403; by Solomon, i6.; in the New | 
Testament, ib ; the rule by which it should be 
exercised, ib. ; should not be indiscriminate, 409. | 

Bequest. Form of one to the Provident Clerk’s | 
Association, 229. | 

Bible, a code of laws, not a book of adjudged cases, | 
395; its political economy, 418. See Scripture, 

Bill-brokers. Bankers’ loans to, 48; failure of, id. 

—— people who discount with, when money 
is abundant and cheap, return to their banker in 
seasons of pressure, 59. | 

— banks should not depend on them for | 
assistance in seasons of pressure, 79. | 

Bill committee, 302 

journal. Describe it, 159, | 

ledger. Describe it, 159. 

register. Describe it, 159. 

Bills offered for discount. Various classes of, 20; | 
topics of inquiry about them, 21. } 

presented for payment bv bankers, 5. | 

if a banker misapplies bills lodged by his cus- | 
tomer, who loses ? 36. j 

— of exchange. What is one? 29; the form, | 
ih.; who are the parties to one? 30; how are | 
they divided? 20; what is a set of bills? 31; | 
what stamps are required ? 33; when must a bill | 
be presented ? 32; when must a notice of dishon- | 
or be given ? (See Notice) ; formed a large part of | 
the circulation of Lancashire, 40; forms of for- 
eign hills, 39; some bankers hold their reserves 
in, 46. 

—— of lading. Not proper security on which a 
banker should make advances, 26. 

Bishop, the admonitions of, have less effect upon 
some people than the frown of a banker, 7. 

Blair, Alexander, treasurer of the Bank of Scotland. 
Organized the Edinburgh clearing-house, 324; | 
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letter addressed to, by Mr. Kinnear, on exchange 
companies, 349. 

Boards of directors. Govern the joint-stock banks, 
108, 301 ; should be composed of members of va- 
rious ages, 104; should treat the manager with 
kindness and confidence, 105: should ‘guard 
against the undue ascendency of individual mem- 
bers, 122, 382; should not be guided too much by 
the applauses or admonit’ »ns of the shareholders, 
122; should be well paid tor their services, 125; 
duties of, towards the servants of the bank, 401. 
See Directors, 

oe a serviceable recreation for bank clerks, 

Bonds of security. Form of, given by managers, 
205; and by clerks, 206; cash credit bonds, 210; 
of the Guarantee Society, 224. 

Book-keeping. The importance of, 117; banks 
should estimate their losses, 118 ; should keep an 
account of the bills re-discounted, ib. ; each branch 
should have a good system of, 118, 

banking. A system of, 150; the 
horizontal, 176 ; comparison between commercial 
and banking, 180; books connected with the 
clearing, 253. 

Branches. Of the Bank of England, 239: of the 
Banks of Scotland, 315; of the banks in Ireland, 
358, 366, 371; of the country, private, and joint- 
stock banks, 291, 321 ; of the joint-stock banks in 
London, 279. 

of the Bank of England at Manchester and 

Liverpool diminished the bill circulation of Lan- 

cashire, 40; the circulation of, in notes and 

drafts, 239. 

of joint-stock banks. Their advantages, 
108 ; give facilities for the transmission of money, 
i6.; are opened in places that could not support 
an independent bank, i6.; promote the distribu- 
tion of capital, 109; secure a better system of 
management, t6.; require a proportionate paid- 
up capital, i6.; require competent managers, 
and a good system of discipline, 110; comparison 
between branch banks and independent banks, 
ib ; rules for governing, 113; of the London and 
Westminster Bank, 265, 

Branch department, what books are kept there, 164, 

Brokers’ bills. First class bills so called, are dis- 
counted by bankers, 45 -48. 

Bullion, Thomas. A signature to a series of letters 
to a branch manager in the Bankers’ Magazine, 
18. 


Business habits. What are they ? 147. 


CatevLatine boys. Principles of their operations, 
199. 


| Calculations, banking, with reference to. The dis- 


count of bills, 184; interest at 6 per cent., 184; 
interest at 5 per cent., 186: use of interest tables, 
ib. ; interest on current accounts, 187 ; composi- 
tion for stamp duties, 188; time that notes re- 
main in circulation, ib.; to calculate commis- 
sions, 189; dividends on stock, 7b. ; long annui- 
ties, 191; stock brokers’ charges, ib. ; American 
dollars and French rentes, 191; foreign bills of 
exchange, 192; arbitration of exchanges, 194; 
the value of gold in different countries, 195; par 
of exchange, 196; money table of the United 
States, 197; value of sovereigns in America, 198; 
money table for India, ib.; to ascertain how 
many persons enter a bank in the course of a 
day, 199; calculating boys, ib. ; systems of arti- 
ficial memory, i5. ; questions for calculation, 201. 

Call over. What is it, and how should it be per- 
formed ? 153, 175. 

Calmness. A banker should always maintain a 
feeling of, 16; should observe it in his reproofs, 
150. 

Cancelled. How is acheck cancelled, and when? 
154. 
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Capital. Banks should havea sufficient amount of, 
to secure self-dependence, 80. 
———— paid-up, of a joint-stock bank, 100; evils 


of too small a capital, id. ; evils of too much cap- | 


ital, 100, 264; proportion of capital to liabilities, 
101 * modes of increasing capital, id. ; 
tages of a nominal capital, 101; provisions of 


the new Act with reference to capital, 1(/2, 312; | 


the capital of all the joint-stock banks in Eng- 
land, 305. 


———— of each of the joint-stock banks in Lon- | 


don, 230 ; of each in the country, 302; of each in 
Scotland, 315; of the banks in Ireland. See Ire- 
land. 
Capitalists, 
2, 337. 
Case of need. What is it ? 30 
Cash. Origin of the word, 223. 
account with branches. How is it kept, 169. 
book. Describe it ? 157. 
credits. What are they ? 332; wherein do 
they differ from overdrawn accounts ? 333; utility 
of, 333 - 335; wherein they differ from discounts, 
333. 


Advantages they derive from banks, 


not adopted by the London and 
Westminster Bank, 265; form of bond, 210; di- 
minished in Scotland by the Act of 1835, 328; 
their advantages, 333; diminished in Ireland by 
the runs for gold, 380, 
credit bond, forms of, 210, 
department, books used in the, 155. 
Cashier’s department. 137; his qualifications, 7h. ; 
his deficiencies, 143 ; checks on their accuracy, 
131. 
Cast, to, or cast-up. 
it well, 152, 175. 
Catechism. An Index may be used as one, 431 
Causes. Of the failure of joint-stock banks, 113; 
taking over the unsound business of private 
banks, i4.; making advances on dead security 
114; granting accommodation to parties engaged 


What is it? 155; how todo 


in speculative undertakings, 116; a want of sys- | 


tem and discipline in conducting its affairs, 117 
making no provision against contingencies, 119 
defects in the constitution of the bank, the ap 
pointment of incompetent persons, or an unwise 
distribution of the administrative functions, 120; 
injudicious proceedings of meetings of proprie 
tors, 122. 

Causes of the prosperity of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, 366. 

Certificates of shares, forms of, 203-216. 

Chain rule. Whatis it? 194. 

Change, small, obtained from banks, 4 

Character, personal, of parties. An element in a 
banker’s calculation as to the credit they are en- 
titled to, 18. 

Chartered banks, 354; charter of the Bank of Eng 


land, 232; of the Bank of Ireland, 355; of banke | 
319; of the new joint-stock | 


in Scotland, 312 
banks in England, 309, 382. 
Yheck-ledger. Describe it 
182, 
hecks upon the issues of country banks, 296 
Sheque. Leas trouble to write one than to count 
out the money, 5; useful in proving payments 
6; must not be drawn on a bank more than fif 
teen miles distant, 32; should we write “‘ cheque ”’ 
or “‘ check,”’ 12. 
Cheques. Are multiplied by the business of the 
Stock Exchange, 255; utility of crossing, 258 
Chief accountant. His duties, 137 
clerk. His desk, where to be placed, 135 ; 
his qualifications, 128 ; his duties, 14.: should not 
have much manual labor. 144; his office a good 
training for a manager, 143; his duties often per 
formed by the banker, 149 
Circular notes. Form of those issued by the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank, 218. 


180 ; 


’ 


| 
advan- 


advantages of, | 
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| Circulation. Different meanings of the word, 242; 

| the Parliamentary meaning, 379. 

| Cities. Analogy between cities and public compa- 
nies, 392. 

Clasa of society from which bank clerks are usually 
taken, 129. 

Classes of bills offered to a banker for discount, 20, 

Classification of accounts according to the profes- 
sion of the parties, 16. 

| Clay, Sir William. His motion respecting joint- 
stock hanks, 53; his questions to the Governor 
of the Bank respecting the clearing, 233, 

Clearing. Between the London bankers, 252; in- 
crease of, by the business of the Stock Exchange, 
254: a clearing balance-sheet, 2566; amount of 
transactions by each banker, 7b.; amount of in 
each month, 257; books connected with, 253; 
joint-stock banks excluded from, 251. 

———— between the Bank of England and the 
London bankers, 257. 

———— between the banks at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 258. 

——— house. The presentment of a bill for pay- 
ment there is a legal presentment, 36; operations 
of the, described, 252. 

Clerks. Their selection and appointment, 129; dis- 
tribution of their duties, 131; amount of their 
salaries, 132; their securities, 135; the system 
of promotion, 136; the rules of discipline, 139; 
their holidays, 141; training of clerks for higher 
offices, 144; chief clerk, where he should be 
placed, 128; his duties, 139. 

Coin. Origin of the word, 222; the word ‘‘ money ” 
applied to, 156. 

Collective responsibility of nations, 390; families, 
391; cities, 392; public companies, 388. 

Commercial Bank of London. Its formation, capi- 
tal, profits, dividends, and surplus funds, 275; its 
prospectus, 277. 

——— Exchange Company at Glasgow, 





350. 

Commission accounts taken by the London and 
Westminster Bank, 265, 424. 

Commissions. How to calculate, 189. 

Committees. Of the Lords and Commons, upon 
the abolition of small notes in Scotland and Ire- 
land. in 1826, extracts from their reports, 312, 
335, 375, 

| Committee of the House of Commons, on the Bank 

| of England Charter, in 1832, 67; extract from 

the evidence of Mr. Horsley Palmer, 53; ditto, 

Mr. George Glyn, 251. 

— of the House of Commons, on joint- 
stock banks, in 1836, 54; extracts from their re- 

port, 301. 





| 
} 


of the House of Commons, on banks of 

issue, in 1540, extracts from the author’s evidence 

before them, 240, 243, 294. 

of the Lords and Commons, appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the distress of 1547, 
64; of the House of Commons, reported in favor 
of the continuance of the Act of 1544, 65; of the 
House of Lords, extracts from their report as to 
the cause of the distress of 1547, 64. 

Compensation. By the Act of 1844, to banks that 
issued Bank of England notes, 288. 

Composition for stamp-duty on notes. 
lated, 188. 

Consols. The best kind of Government securities 
for bankers to hold, 44; should hold other stock 
too, 45. 

Constitutional failings. 
against, 13. 

Convertibility of the bank note. What it means, 
64; the Act of 1844 said to have secured it, ib. 

Copland, Charles, manager of the Royal Bank of 
Ireland, formerly a manager in the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, 370. 

Copper. Its specific gravity, how coined, 196. 


How calcu- 


A banker should guard 
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Corn merchants. Banks have made great losses 
through advances to, 116. 

Correlative terms. Drawer drawee, payer payee, 
mortgager mortgagee, indorser indorsee, discount- 
er discountee, noder nodee, 30. 


Cotton, William, governor of the Bank of England | 


in 1344. His evidence as to discounting for 
country banks of issue, 291. 

Coulthart’s Interest ‘Tables, 188. 

Counterfeit coin. Less through banking, 5. 

Counters. Arrangement of, in a bank, 128; should 
at all times be properly appointed, 128, 

Country banker. How affected in seasons of pres- 
sure, 53; has greater facilities in obtaining in- 
formation than London bankers, 18. 

Country bankers. Advance money on a deposit of 
deeds, 26; make advances by way of overdraft, 
23. 

———— banks. Circulation of, restricted by the 
Act of 1544, 286; opinions of the joint-stock 
banks respecting the country circulation, 357. 

—_— department in a bank, 162; what books 
are kept in the, 163. 

private banks, 234; the principles of their 
administration, 76.; the provisions of the Act of 
1544, ib.; the regulations imposed on such as 
are banks of issue by the Act of 1544, i6.; the 
laws of the currency with reference to the coun- 
try banks, 292; examination of the author on the 
subject by Sir Robert Peel, 294; the clearing be- 
tweea country banks, 297. 

Courtesy. Of managers, 106; of clerks, 400; of 
shareholders, i6.; of directors, 402; of annual 
reports, 400. 

Credit-book. Describe it, 163. 

Credits on agents. How entered in the books, 167. 

Cross firing. Whatis it? 27. 

Crossing of cheques. The uses of, 258, 

Ourrency and banking. “A Review of some of 
the Principles and Plans that have recently en- 
gaged public attention with reference to the Ad- 
ministration of the Currency,” a quotation from, 
in refereace to the principle of the Act of 1544, 
62 

Customers. 
his, 17. 


A banker should get a knowledge of 


books, Should be correctly and neatly 
written up, 143; are checked against the ledger, 
ib 

Cutbill, Alfred R., manager of the Commercial 
Bank of London, previously sub-manager of the 
London and County Bank, 275. 


Dairy balance. Describe it, 146, 169. 

Danish bill of exchange. The form of one, 39. 

Dates. Bank of England commenced 1694, present 
charter to expire at the expiration of twelve 
months’ notice to be given after the Ist day of 
August, 1355, 237. 

The London and Westminster Bank, opened 
on the With March, 1834, 259; the London Joint 
stock Bank on the 21st November, 1536, 270; the 
Union Bank of London, on the 4th February, 
1839, 274; the Commercial Bank of London in 
1840, 275; the London and County Bank, in 
September, 1336, 277. 

of the establishment of all the joint-stock 
banks in England, 302; of those that have ceased 
305, 306. 

of the origin of the banks in Scotland, 315; 
of the provisions of the Act of 1845 in Scotland, 
313; in Treland, 352. 

——— The Bank of Ireland commenced the 25th 
June, 1733; Provincial Bank in 1825; National 
Bank ia 1834; Hibernian Bank in 1824; Royal 
Bank in 1336; Northern Bank in 1825; Belfast 
Banking Company in 1827; Ulster Bank in 
1837, See these banks. 

——— Act of 1311 was suspended on the 23th Oc- 
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tober, 1847, 247; suspension removed on the 23d 

November, 1347, 243. 

| David. His gratitude and humility, 404. 

Day-book. Describe it, 157. 

Days. The number of, that Bank of England notes, 
of various denominations, remain in circulation, 
189. 

Dead loans. How they arise, 20; cannot be called 
up in seasons of pressure, 58. 

—— security. Some banks have lost money by 
making advances on, 23, 114. 

Debt, National. ‘The amount of, 51. 

Decision. Very necessary in a banker, 13, 107. 

Declarations of secrecy. Form of, signed by direc- 
tors and officers of joint-stock banks, 207. 

Deed of settlement, 205; provisions of, with re- 
gard to altering the regulations of the company, 
301; as to the mode of conducting the business 
of banking, ib.; as to the degree of publicity to 
be given to the proceedings, (b. ; as to the terms 
on which the company is to be dissolved, 302 ; 
provisions of, under the new Act, 309. 

—— of transfer. Form of, 216. 

Deeds lodged as security for loans. Rules to be ob- 
served respecting, 25. 

Defects of character in a banker, 13. 

Deficiencies of cashiers. How provided for, 143. 

Department of tellers, 136 ; of cashiers, 137; of ac- 
countanta, ib. 

Deposit receipts. 





Form of, 213 ; use of, 429. 

Deposit-receipt-book. Describe it, 153. 

Deposits in a bank. Are reduced in seasons of 
pressure, 58; the system of, in Scotland, 336. 

Amount of, in each of the joint-stock 
banks of Londun, 280. 

Desks. Arrangement of, in a bank, 123. 

Difference between the pressures of 1336 and 1839, 
56. 

Diligence in business, a source of wealth, 417. 

Direction, or notice, left by a bank clerk when a 
bill is not paid on presentation, 32. 

Director. Should be a man enjoying public confi- 
dence, 102; should possess a knowledge of com- 
mercial business, 103; should be a man of strict 
integrity, éb.; a man of influence and respecta- 
bility, 7b.; in good pecuniary circumstances, 
104; should have time to give attention to the 
bank, ib. 

Directors. At first they had no banking experience, 
121; were chosen because out of business, tb. ; 
evil of managing directors, 122, 348; and secret 
committees, 122; provisions of the new Act re- 
specting, 309, 382. 

of the Bank of England. Their number 

and qualifications, 83; have always been liberal 

towards the clerks of the establishment, 136. 

— Ireland, 356, 382. 

Rules of, in a bank, 118, 139. 

Discount of bills. Mode of calculating, 184. 

Discount balance book. Describe it, 16. 

journal, Describe it, 159. 

———— ledger. Describe it, 159. 

— register. Describe it, 159; abolition of, 
79. 

Discounting bills. Large part of a banker’s busi- 
ness, 20; classes of bills offered for discount, ib. ; 
rules of, 21; points of examination with refer- 
ence to bills discounted, ib., 23. 

Discrimination of character. A necessary qualifi- 
cation in a banker, 15. 

aan of a banking company. How made, 

Dividends, high. Bankers should not expect them 
under the Act of 1844, 80. 

rate of, paid by the joint-stock banks of 
London, 250; by the country joint-stock banks, 
302; paid by each bank in Scotland, 315 


Discipline 





low to calculate, 189. 
| Division of labor. Necessary i a bank, 131, 174, 
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Divine Character. A lovely exhibition of the, in| 
the words, “ He hath pleasure in the prosperity | 
of his servants,’’ 402 

Dock warrants. A banker should not make advan- 
Ces on them, except occasionally fur the accom- 
modation of a customer, 26, 

Documents. Banking, 202. Documents connect- 
ed with the formation of a joint-stock bank, 
ib.; the deed of settlement, 205; bonds of secu- 
rity for the officers, ib. ; declarations of secrecy, | 
207 ; letters of guarantee, 208 ; letters on lodging | 
deeds or other securities, 209; memorandum of 
agreement with reference to deeds, ib.; cash 
credit bond, 210; letters of credit, 212; deposit 
receipts, 213; requisition notes, #b. ; letter cail- 
ing a general meeting, 215; special contracts, | 
216; notices of calls, ib. ; certificates of shares, | 
ib. ; deed of transfer, 218; circular notes issued | 
by the London and Westminster bank, ib. ; a ta- 
ble showing the relative value of gold in London 
and Paris, Hamburgh and Amsterdam, 221; a 
table of English money reduced into foreign, 222 ; 
bond of the Guarantee Society, 224; Provident 
Clerks’ Benevolent Fund, 226; terms of savings 
bank annuities, 230; comparative view of the 
expectation of life, 231. 

Domine Dirige Nos. The motto of the City of 
London, 404. 

Double entry, book keeping by. Describe it, 181. 

Draught, or draft, which should we write ? 11. 

Dunedin Bank. Extract from their prospectus, 321. 

Dutch bill of exchange. The form of one, 39. 

coin, English money reduced into, 222. 

Duties of clerks. The distribution of, 132. 

of public companies, 393. 1. Duties of pat- 
riotism, 393. — 2. Duties of social relationship, 
395. — 3. Duties of religion, 404.—4. Duties of 
benevolence, 407. 


East India bonds. Bankers’ investments in, 45. 

Economy, domestic. Promoted by banking, 6. 

— should not be too strictly regarded by 
public companies, In their expenditure, 394 ; in 
their buildings, 126; in their salaries, 124; in | 
their hospitality, 400; in their pensions, 401. 

Education. The duty of educating the poor bind 
ing on public companies, 406; ways in which 
the duty should be discharged, 407. 

Education. A religious one, a strong recommenda- 
tion in a candidate for the office of bank clerk, 
130. 

- effect on the population, 410; advantage 

to banks of having elucated servants, 412 ; many 

public companies owe their existence to, 411 

English money. Reduced into Prussian, Frankfort, 
Dutch, and French coin, 222 

Employment previous. To be inquired into before | 
appointment as a bank clerk. 130. 

Envy. The prosperity of the wicked should not be 
envied, 421. 

Equivalent numbers. Great facilities to calculation 
by substituting, 199. 

Evil speaking should not be practised between pub- 
lic companies, 397. 

Examination of the author by Sir Robert Peel, on 
the circulation of country banks, 294. 

Example. The effects of, 395. 

Exchange banks and companies, 346 ; letter of the 
author respecting, #b.; extract from Mr. Kin- 
near’s pamphlet respecting, 349; those estab- 
lished in Scotland, 350 

Exchanges. Between bankers in London, 252; be- 
tween bankers in the country, 297; between 
bankers in Scotland, 323, 344; in Ireland, 383 ; 
in Newcastle on-Tyne. 258. See “ Clearing.’’ 

foreign, unfavorabie. usually precedes 
a season of pressure, 52. See Foreign. 

Executor. Should open a separate account at a 

bank, 428, 





| Expenditure. 


; French. 


| ——-—— halance book. 


on Banking. 


Exchequer bills. A banker may have to sell or 
borrow on them in seasons of pressure, 58 ; loans 
on, refused by the bank in April, 1547, 70; some 
banks keep their reserves in, 45; Bank of Eng- 
land did so, but have changed for stock. 45. 

Expectation of life. A short mode of ascertaining, 
27. 

A record of, preserved by keeping a 
banker, 6; enumerate the accounts that are 
placed under this head in the general ledger, 166 ; 
how entered in the books, 169. 

Expenses of a bank. What are they ? 2, 166. 


Faiture. Whena banker failed in Italy his bench 
was broken by the populace, 1; signs of ap- 
proaching failure, 27. 

Failures of joint-stock banks. 
number of, 306, 

False dealing forbidden, 395. 

Families. Analogy between families and public 
companies, 391; instances of families being re 
warded or punished for their actions, 392, 

Farthing. Origin of the word, 224. 

Figures, Should be made plain, 151 

Firmness. Want of, a defect in a banker, 13. 

Fluctuations. Great in the amount of the circula- 
tion, the rate of interest, and the price of the 
public securities, during 1547, 66 ; their effect on 
trade, 82. 

Foreign bills of exchange may be accepted verbally, 
31; always protested for non-acceptance or non- 
payment, 32; usually drawn in sets, 31; often 
drawn at a usance, 31; billsdrawn from Scotland 
or Ireland are considered as foreign, 2b. ; form of 
in several languages, 39. 

Foreign countries, bills on. How they arise, 192; 
how calculated, 194; arbitration of exchanges, 
194. 


Causes of, 113; 


exchanges, Country bankers do not reg- 
ulate their issues by, 295. 
may be adjusted by other 
means than the transmission of gold, 66. 

Forgeries. Various kinds of, 21; how to guard 
against, 22; in signing deeds, ib. 

Form. Of a bill of exchange, 29; 
note, 30; of a cheque, 32. 

Foster, B. F. His ‘‘ Book keeping ” quoted. 
176. 

France, Bank of Formed in 1803, 434; is gov- 
erned by a governor, two sub-governors, three 
receivers-general, three censors, and twelve ordi- 
nary directors, ib.; how are they paid, ib.; the 
rate of interest charged, 435; principles of man- 
agement, 7b.; their circulation of notes, 436; 
branches, i4.; connection with the government, 
438; its condition, 439. 

Francis, John. His ‘‘ History of the Bank of Eng- 
land ”’ quoted, 17 

Frankfort coin. English money reduced into, 222. 

Free-trade in banking does not produce numerous 
banks, but the reverse, 318. 

Form of a bill of exchange drawn in, 39 

English money reduced into, 222. 
How calculated, 191. 


of a promissory 


150, 


—— coin. 
stock. 


Bankers should discountenance, 7. 
Bankers’ clerks 


GAMBLERS. 

Gambling in the funds or in shares, 
should not do so, 144 

Gardening. A highly beneficial recreation for bank 
clerks, 141. 

General account of cash. 
169. 


How kept in the books, 


Describe it, 16, 166, 
———— ledger. Describe this most important 
book, 165; how are the accounts classified ? ~ : 
how is it posted from the day-book ? 165, 18 i; 
it kept by double entry ? ISI. 
——_—— principles. A banker 
them, 1s. 


should ee have 
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Gentlemanly manners. Clerks should observe to- 
wards each other, 123. 

German bill. The form of one, 39. 

Gilbart, James William, the author. Was mana- 
ger of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, at Water- 
ford, 263; extract from his History and Princi- 
ples of Banking, 20; extracts from his Inquiry | 
into the Causes of the Pressure on the Money | 
Market during the year 1339, 52, 72, 81; extracts 
from his Currency and Banking, reprinted from 
the Westminster Review, 62, 313, 323; extracts 
from his letters of Nehemiah, 74, 76, 238 ; extracts | 
from his Laws of the Currency, published in the 

‘oreign and Colonial Review, 241, 292, 327 
372+ extracts from his History of Banking in 
America, 22, 55, 72, 99, 197; — ts from his | 
History of Banking in Ireland, 353 ; extracts | 
from his Lectures on Ancient Sekine 14, 147, 
151; extracts from his Evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, respecting one | 
bank of issue, 243; ditto, dittu, respecting the 
circulation of country banks, 294; ditto, ditto, 
respecting the circulation of Ireland, 373. 

Gladstone, J., m. p. His evidence upon the bill cire 
culation in Lancashire, 40. 

Glasgow Exchange Company, 351 

Glyn, George Carr, mM. p. His evidence respecting 
the London hankers in 1832, 251; his questions | 
respecting the clearing, 258; his anticipations | 
respecting the issues of the Bank of England, 67. | 

Gold. How weighed, 195; how coined, 196; its | 
specific gravity, 7b.; the amount in circula- 
tion, 26. 

Goldsmiths, Company of. Formerly most bankers 
belonged to that company, lL. 

Goodness. Always associated with some degree of 
wisdom, 131. 

Government securities, The Bank of England pre- 
fer holding stock to exchequer bills, 45; amount | 
held by them in September, 1344, 84; and at oth- 
er times, 97; bankers will probably hold a less 
amount from their experience of the Act of 1544, 
77; proper for bankers to hold their reserves in, 
44, 48 

Grace. Three days of, allowed on bills of exchange, 
30. 

Grammar. Is the word bank a singular or a plural | 
noun ? 8; should we write accepter, or acceptor ? | 
10; indorse, or endorse? 11; indorsement, or in- | 
dorsation? i6.; presentment, or presentation ? | 
12; draught, or draft? ib.; check, or cheque? ih. | 

Gratitude, debt of. Due from public companies to 
the cause of mental cultivation, 411. | 

Grey, Dr. His system of artificial memory, 200. 

Groat. Origin of the word, 223. 

Grudging. Hospitality should be exercised with- | 
out, 409; and also benevolence, 410; 

Guarantee Societies, 135; form of their bond, 22 

— Fund, See Surplus Fund. 

Guinea. Why a gold coin was so called, 223. 

Gurney, Samuel. His opinion as to bankers hold- 
ing their reserves in bills of exchange, 47. 





430; imprudent, voluptu- 
gluttony, idleness, sloth, 
gossiping, tend to 


How formed, 
drunkenness, 
improvidence, 


Haeits 
ousness, 
gay company, 
poverty, 417 

—_—— of business. 

Half-yearly balance 


What are they ? 146 | 
What is then done? 171 

book. What does it contain ? 

171. 

sheet. Describe it, 173. 

Way of estimating the relative value 


Hamburg. 
of gold in, 196 

Happiness. Outward circumstances no certain in- 
dex of, 413. 

Hea#-office. 
England, 
the head-office, 


List of all the joint-stock banks in 
arranged alphabetically according to 
302 

LL*® 
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Health. A banker should pay regard to his own, 
especially in seasons of pressure, 61; means of 
promoting the health of clerks, 127, 128, 140; 
holidays have a tendency to promote, 142; great 
inconvenience from the bad health of clerks, 140 ; 
conduct of the Bank of England with regard to 
the health of their clerks, 141. 

Hewat, Thomas. The secretary of the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, 365. 


| Hibernian Bank, 369; its origin, #b.; obtained an 


Act to sue and be sued by its registered officer, 
ib.; the last statement of its affairs, 370. 

High saiaries toclerks. Not advisable at first, 134, 

Quoted with 
reference to biils offered for discount, 20. 

of banking in America. Quoted with ref- 
erence to the re-discounting of bills, 22; with 
reference to pressures, 55, 72; with reference to 
joint-stock banks, 99 ; with reference to the coins 
of the United States, i97. 

Hoarding. The effect of panic, 72; the extent of 
in 1347, 73. 

Holidays. All clerks should have, 141 ; promote 
their health and mental energy, i42; a means of 
improving the clerks, #., 145; a security for 
their honesty, 142; rules of the Bank of England 
with regard to, 143. 

Honiton Bank. Neglectful in book-keeping, 117. 

Honor Deo. The motto of the Mercers’ Company, 
105. 

Honor. 

Horizontal system of book-keeping. 
176; what are its advantages ? 173. 

Hospitality. Cases in which public companies 
should exercise it, 401. 


Acceptance for honor; what is it? 31. 
Describe it, 


Ignorance. To remove the ignorance of the poor 
is as much a duty as to relieve their distress, 410, 

I!legal considerations for a bill of exchange. Such 
bills cannot be euforced by the drawers, but may 
by third parties who had no knowledge of the 
illegal consideration, 33. 

Illness of Clerks. Inconveniences of, 140; means 
of preventing, 76. ; conduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land with respect to, 141; why should not banks 
engage medical men to attend to? 141. 

Impartial system of promotion. Tends to the im- 
provement of the clerks, 145. 

Improvements in book-keeping, 174; what is their 
object? 176 

Inconvertible security. A banker should not make 
advances on, 23. 

Independence of mind essential to the development 
of the intellectual character, 149. 

Uses of, —is a reference to what we have 
read, — will remind us of what we have forgot- 
ten, — frequent perusal of, will impress the book 
on our memory, — will present in one view all 
that is said on the same subject, —a means of 
self examination, —a_ catechism, —a syllabus, 
— points out those topics on which we may de- 
sire information, —enlivens the attention, 430,431, 

India. Money table for, 198; exchange with, i, ; 
how regulated by the East India Company, #4. ; 
how exchange operations are conducted there, 
341; form of bills remitted thither by the Scot- 
tish banks, 343; the Bank of England issue bank 
post bills in sets, at 60 days’ sight, for remittance 
thither, 344. 

Indorsement of a bill of exchange. May be either 
general or special, 29; where it should be placed. 
30; should we write indorsement or indorsation ? 
11; indorse or endorse, 76. 

Industrious classes. System of deposits useful to, 
337, 339. 
Information. Kind of, given by bankers to each 
other, 6; given by a hanker to his customer, 7; 
means of obtaining and recording, 16; country 

bankers have great facilities in obtaining, 18, 
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Information book. Describe its importance, 17. | 

Tanocent people suffer for the faults of those with | 
whom they are socially connected, 392. 

Inquiry into the Causes of the Pressure on the 

oney Market during the year 1839. Quotations 
from, 52, 57, 72, 81. 

Inspection-book. Describe it, 16. 

Instruments, suitable. A banker should know how 
to choose, 15. 

Insurance companies. Their increase owing to the | 
increased attention paid to vital statistics, 410; 
should be pitiful when policies become forfeited | 
through misfortune, 400; should not rejoice at | 
the misfortunes of rival companies, 398; their 
policies not good security for bankers’ advances, 
26; the United Guarantee and Life Assurance 
Company, 135; the Provident Clerks’ Insurance | 
Company , 226. 

Interest. A low rate of, usually precedes a season 
of pressure, 53, 81. 

how to calculate, 184. 

more than 5 per cent. cannot be charged 
where the security is real property, 26. 

—— on a Allowed by bankers, 3; not 
generally by London bankers, id. ; advantages of, 
in Scotland, 337. 


will advance in seasons of | 

pressure, 58, 60. 

——— tables. Reader’s, 186; Gilman’s, 183; | 
Coulthard’s, id. | 

——— what is agin of the London private 
bankers with regard to? 3,251 ; the London joint- | 
stock banks? 251, 265, 269, 271, 272, 278; the | 
country banks ? 3,345; the banks of Scotland ? 3, 
325, 337, 344; the banksof Ireland? 363,381; the 
Bank of England ? 237, 238; what rates has the 
Bank of England charged at different times? 56, 
90, 92, 94, 98: what effects have her changes 
upon the market rate of interest, 63, 93; what 
connection is there between rates of interest and 
seasons of speculation or pressure, 53, 60, 66, 69; 
how it checks the excessive issue of notes, 296, 
325; what effects are produced on, by the Act of 
1844? 69.77, 91; what are the various modes of 
calculating, 184-183; what rates are charged by | 
the Bank of France? 436; and the Banks in | 
America, 437. 

Interviews between a banker and his customers 
should be short, 16. 

Investments. Enumerate the accounts that are 
placed under this hea: in the general ledger, 166; 
how entered in the books, 167; in foreign stocks, 
how far allowed. 301. 

speculative. Usually precede a sea 
son of pressure, 53, 81. | 

Ireland. Bills drawn from, regarded as foreign, 31 | 

banks of, 352; provisions of the Act of 
1845, ib. ; the Bank of Ireland, 354; the Provin- | 
cial Bank of Ireland. 358; the National Bank of | 
Ireland, 367; the Hibernian Bank. 369; the Roy- 
al Bank of Ireland, 370; the private banks in | 
Dublin, 354; the Northern, Belfast, and Ulster 
Banks. at Belfast, 371; the Tipperary Joint- 
stock Bank, 372; the laws of the Currency in 
Ireland, ib; the abolition of notes under £ 5. 
375: respective bearings of the Acts of 1344 and | 
1845 (7 and 8 Vict. cap. 32; 7 and 8 Vict. cap. | 
113, and 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 85) upon the banks | 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 390; settle- 
ment of the exchanges in Dublin, 383. | 

Isle of Man. Two joint-stock banks have failed | 
there, 307. 

Isle of Wight. A joint-stock bank there took | 
the business of a private bank, 114; after- 
} a merged in the National Provincial Bank, | 
307 

Issue Department of the Bank of England. Is re- 
quired to give notes for gold. at the rate of £3 
17s. 9d. per ounce, 62; not to issue more than 





| Italian bill of exchange. 


A Treatise on Banking. 


£ 14,000,000 against securities from the thirty 
Jirst day of August, 1844, 23. 

Issue Act of 1344. No bank in any part of the 
United Kingdom, who did not issue notes on the 
sizth day of May, 1844, shall have the power of 
issuing notes, ; the amount of notes a country 
bank in England may issue must not exceed the 
average amount in circulation during the twelve 
weeks ending the twenty-seventh day of April, 
1844, 235; upon an average of four weeks, no 
banker must have more than the above amount 
in circulation from the tenth day of October, 
1844, 286. 

No bank can issue notes in Scotland or 
Ireland, who did not issue on the first day of 
May, 1845, 313; the fixed issue of each bank is 
the average amount it had in circulation during 
the year ending the first day of May, 1545, ib. ; 
upon the average of four weeks, no bank to have 
in circulation a larger amount than this fixed 
issue, after the sizth day of December, 1845, ib. 

the form of one, 39. 


Jackson, John Stanway. Manager of the Bank of 
Mona, 308. 

James, Paul Moon. His opinion as to bankers 
holding their reserves in bills of exchange, 46. 
Job. His controversy with his friends, 412; his 
reflections, when in distress, on his previous 
conduct towards his servants, 402; his kindness 

to the poor, 413. 

Joint-stock banks. Committee of the House of 
Commons respecting, 53; their report, 54; 
points in which they differ from private banks, 
99; their paid-up capital, 100; are governed by 
a board of directors, 102; have a chief officer, 
called a manager, 104; distribution of their ad- 
ministrative functions, 107 ; advantages of their 
branches, 108; their annual meetings of share- 
holders, 114; their balance sheets, ih.; their 
profits, and the modes of distribution, 112; 
causes of their failures 114; their advantages, 


278. See Causes. 

—_——_——_—— in London. Points on which 
they differ from the private bankers, 263; num- 
ber of partners, i+. ; a known amount of capital, 
264; grant interest on lodgments, 265; no 
Christmas boxes to clerks, i14.; have branches, 
266. Points in which they differ from each 
other: —three give interest on the minimum 
balance of a current account, 270, 272, 274, 279; 
two take commission accounts, 264, 279; one has 
branches in the country, 278. 

—_—_____—_—_— jn the country. Origin of, 
300; provisions of their deeds of settlement, 301 ; 
a list of those now in existence, 302; of those 
that have stopped payment, 306; of those that 
have wound up. id.; of those that have stopped 
and resumed, 307; of those that have merged in 
other joint-stock banks, ib. ; see, also, 431. 

Journal. Merchants’, describe it, 180; bill journal 
and discount journal, 159. 


Keeprine a banker. What is it? 424; more gener- 
al in Scotland than in England, id. ; reasons for 
doing so, 425; which banker should we choose, 
426; mode of opening and keeping the account, 
ih.; interviews with the banker, 427. 

Kindness to the poor, A source of wealth, 
417. 

Kinnear, Georze, manager of the Commercial Ex- 
change Company. Extracts from his letter to 
Mr. Blair, 349; extracts from his pamphlet on 
Exchange Companies, 15. 

Knowledge. The advantages of, 405. 

of his customers, of great importance 
to a banker, 17. 


- 
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Alphabetical Index. 


Lazor. Division of, among clerks, 131; one of- 
fice should be a training for the next above it, 
145 

Laboring classes. 
banks, 337, 339. 

Lancashire, circulation of. 
bills of exchange, 40; how altered, 

Large accounts. 
bankers, 19. 

—— alvances to one customer. 


1G 
16 


Advantages they derive from 
ib. 


Not desirable, 


— banks. 
Act of 1844, 287, 
Laws of the currency. 

of England, 249; to the cc 
Scotland, « ; to Ireland, 4 
Law suits. Rules to be observed with respect to 
them, 398 
Lawyers. Opinions of, with regard to a special fol- 
lowing a general indorsement of a bill of ex- 
99 - 


With reference to the Bank 
untry banks, 292; to 
2 


change 
est ones, 400 
Leatham, Mr. 
of bills of exchange in circulation, 40, 41. 
Lectures on ancient commerce. Quotations from, 
on the amusements of a merchant, 14; on bad 
writing, 151; on habits of business, 146. 
current account Describe it, 158; 
gressive, describe it, ib 
general. Describe it, 165; merchant’s, de- 
scribe it, 


—— keeper 


pro- 


His desk, where placed, 123. 
Leeds. A bank that failed there is said to have ad- 
vanced money on 116: its 
sometimes advanced money on miils, 115 
Legislation. Has made banks too numerous, 318; 
prevents the formation of large banks of issue, 
331. 


shares, 


addressed to the author. By Mr. Robert 
i 320 ; by an Irish banker, 384; from In- 
dia, 341 


—— between the Government and the Bank, re- | 


yecting the Act of 1544 
—— of bankers. Form 
Form of 
rms of, 208 
212 

ssed to banks, as security 
3; lo accompany a lodg 


— of credit 
—— of guarantee. F 
209; of credit 

add 

yunted, 2 


209 


: of deposit of 


Quoted, 74, 76, 
— toa branch manager. Quoted 
Forms of. 203 


iemiah. 


238 
i8 


—— to shareholders 
Lettre d’Indication. What is it? 218 
Liability of in joint-stock banks 
Not limited by charters granted under the nev 
Act, 310 
—— in the Guarantee Society the shareholders 
are not liable their policies beyond the 
mount of their shares, 225; and ratably only 
ther parties } : . 
ty in the cause of religion A 
ilth, rules for its ex 


shareholders 


source 
46, 418; rcise, 
a banking. 

ssue 


93 


Every bank should have, 148 
Alteration made by the 


notes 


A banker should not make advances 

the value of, 27. 
Light. Regard should be paid to, in fitting up an 
127; prevents mistakes, 128; produces 
cheerfuln th. ; how it should fall. 7b. 
Describe the books so called, 160 

societies. Bank managers should pro- 
112 


banker. 
bankers 


2 po 


" 
1, 26 


office 


mote 
Live 

ton 
Loans 

144 


have made advances on cot- 


sk or bill brokers, 48 ; loans to clerks, 


. . P | 
Consisted mainly of | 


Should not be taken by small | 


The formation of, prevented by the | 
| London bankers give information to each other, 


397 


| Loans. How made in London, and how in the 

| country, 23; when are they dead ? 76. ; quotation 
from Mr. Taylor, respecting, 25; how entered in 
the books, 168. 

—— and discounts. The demand for them will 
increase in seasons of pressure, 58. 

Local directors of branches. Not now appointed 
generally in England, 119; of the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, 262. 

Locality. What is the best fora bank ? 126. 

| Lodgments. Enumerate the accounts that are 

placed under this head in the general ledger, 166. 


do not reissue country notes or bills of ex- 
change, 251; difference between City and West- 
end bankers, 19. 


| _—_—— private bankers, 249; list of, 250; the 





banks should employ none but hon- | 


His calculation as to the amount | 


banks have | 


principles of their administration, 251 ; the oper- 

ations of the clearing-house, i. 

— joint-stock banks, 259; their number, #., 

279; abstract of their returns to the Stamp-office, 

230; statement of their affairs from their last re- 

ports, 70. 

— and Westminster Bank. Form of their 
circular notes, 218; list of foreign bankers who 
pay them, 219; its history, 2 its principles, 
263: its branches, 266; its government, 268 ; its 
paid-up capital, profits, dividends, and surplus 
fund, 269; its prospectus, 7b. 

——— Joint-stock Bank. Its formaticn, 270; its 
capital, profits, dividends, and surplus fund, 273; 
its prospectus, 7b. 

— and County Bank. 
private banks merged in, 

- and Dublin Bank. 
al Bank of Treland, 368, 
Long Annuity. How a purchase of, is passed 
through the books, 191. 
Lord Bacon. His observation on reading, writing, 
and conversation, applied to bankers, 148 
Lost bill of exchange. What is the law respecting 
it? 34. 
| Love thy neighbour as thyself. How can a banker 
do this ? 398; not practised by street cigar-smok- 
ers. 403 
Loyd, Lewis. His evidence upon the bill-circula- 
tion of Lancashire, 40. 

Samuel Jones. 

in favor of the currency principle, 62; 

ulity to his clerks, 3: 


Its original title, 277; 
278; its prospectus, ib. 

Merged in the Nation- 
372 


Ole, 


Reply to his observations 
his liber- 


| McCvtiocu. Mr. His observations 6n the clear 
ing, and his description of the advantages of the 
clearing-house, 253, 
Mammon, temples of. Buildings of public compa- 
nies should not be so, 423. 
imager. Should be selected solely on account of 
his banking talents, 105; should be characterized 
rcumspection and uprightness, 76. ; his va- 
rious duties, 106; must not be engaged in any 
other employment, #4. ; his conduct towards the 
customers, 7b., should be prompt and decided, 
107: in some banks the administrative power is 
vested solely in the manager, 108, 302; large 
banks can command the services of the most tal- 
managers, 114; should study his weekly 
halance-sheet. 118; in 1836 joint-stock banks 
were formed faster than good managers could be 
obtained, 121; his efficiency will depend on his 
position, the most important of a 
manager’s functions is to give advice to the di 
122; evils of a manager being badly paid, 
: an instance of liberal feeling in the share- 
tk bank towards their man- 
ib.; how clerks are trained to become man- 
agers, 146; names of the managers of all the 
joint-stock banks, 302: under the new Act a bank 
must have one, 310; of branches, 110. 
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Manager’s house. Should be wholly separate from 
the bank office, 127. 

Manchester. Banks at, advanced money on mills, 
23,114; made advances to some of their own 
directors, 117; services of plate were presented to 
directors shortly before their banks stopped pay- 
ment, 123. 

the Bank of, extract from its first re- 

wrt, 122; evidence of its directors before the Par- 

reno d Committee, i6.; failure of, t/.; had a 

large amount of drafts on London in circulation, 
115. 

Manufacturers in Scotland have no inducement to 
become bankers. Why ? 334. 

Marshall, James, the late secretary of the Provin- 
cial Bank of Ireland. His evidence as to wheth 
er banks should hold their reserves in Govern- 
ment securities, 44; his evidence as to the for- 
mation and management of the Provincial Bank 
of Ireland, 360. 

Masters. Duties of towards their servants, applied 
to banks, 401. 

Memorandum. What document is so called? 162 

—— of agreement, with regard to a lodg- 
ment of deeds in a bank as security for advances, 
209. 

Memory, artificial. Different systems of, 199; 
sometimes useful as applied to figures, 200. 

Merchants. Advantages to, from keeping a bank- 
er, 5; their book-keeping, compared with the 
banker’s book-keeping, 150. 

Mercury. The god of merchants and bankers, who 
went in public precession to his temple at Rome | 
every year, 404, 

Merits of clerks. Different ways of ascertaining, 
144; should influence their promotion, 136, 13s, 
145. 

Metropolitan Bank. Wound up, and its business 
transferred to the Union Bank of London, 231 

Mind. Reproofs have most effect on the. when ad 
ministered in seasons of affliction, 59; men of 
business apt to overlook, though among no class | 
are mental phenomena more strikingly exhibited, | 
124; its energies are depressed by the fear of | 
censure, or the dread of responsibility, 149; a 


| Morris, James, Governor of the 





sense of independence essential to the full devel- 
opment of its powers, ib. ; how its faculties are | 
affected by kindness and generosity, 125; how 
the minds of managers are influenced by the 
amount of their salaries, ib. ; and those of direct 
ors, th. ; and those of clerks, 133, 133 ; its general 
cultivation renders its faculties more effective 
in every particular application of them, 412; | 
public companies are triumphs of, ib. ; advanta- | 
ges to public companies from servants of cultivat- 
ed minds, ib. 
Mines, Royal. The gov@rnor and company of. re- 
ceived assistance from the Bank of England, 114. 
coal. Not good security fora bank advance, 
115; forbidden in some deeds of settlement, 301 ; 
mining associations should not rejoice when ac- 
cidents occur in rival mines, 398. 
Minors, under twenty-one years of age. In what 
cases they may accept bills of exchange, 34 
Mona, Bank of. A branch of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, in the Isle of Man, has a charter from the 
local government under this title, 308. | 
Money. A banker is a dealer in, 1; bank a safe 
place of deposit for, 2; effect of its increase, 52, | 
71, 56. | 


origin of the word, 222; applied only to 
coin in banking book-keeping, 155. | 
— book. Describe it, 156; how superseded, 

4d. 

Moral agents. What constitutes moral agency, 
387, 413; are banking companies moral agents ? 
387; what duties have they to perform? 393; 
what reward or punishment follows the perform- 


ance or non-performance of these duties ? 413. 


| New York 
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Moral character of a party. An element of the 
banker’s security, 7. 

——- feelings. The cultivation of, improves the 
intellect, 4U1. 

sense. What is it, 413; absurdity of deny- 
ing its existence, i. 

——- influence. Of banking, 7; of cash credits, 
334; of deposits, 339. 

3ank of England 
in 1548. His evidence as to the cause of the 
pressure in 1547, 64; his statement as to the 
liberality of the Bank of England, 95; his opin- 
ion as to the Bank of England discounting for 
country banks of issue, 291; his evidence as to 
the increase of notes required for circulation 
through the exclusion of the joint-stock banks 
from the clearing-house, 283. 

Moses. An example to bankers, 15; was instruct- 
ed to make use of other men, 76. ; taught the 
doctrine of national responsibility, 390; his law 
against muzzling the mouth of the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn, 402; cautions the Israelites 
against forgetfulness of God in the time of their 
prosperity, 404; his laws framed on a principle 
of righteous retaliation, 420; made laws in favor 
of the poor, 408; and, moreover, exhorted the 
people to voluntary benevolence, 76. 

Murray, Robert, chief officer of the Provincial Bank 
of Ireland, 365; his evidence as to one bank of 
issue, 374; the tables he presented to the Lords’ 
Committee, 379. 


Names of talented men should not bias us in our 
inquiries after truth, 62. 

National Bank of Ireland, 367; extracts from its 
prospectus, i+.; adopted the local shareholder 
principle, 24. ; its chief connections at first among 
the Repealers, ib. ; took the business of the Lon- 
don and Dublin Bank, 368; acts in some cases 
as a savings bank, ib.; the last statement of its 
affairs, ib. ; its branches, ib. 

———— Exchange Company at Glasgow, 351. 

Nations. Are moral agents, 390; can only be pun- 
ished in their collective capacity in the present 
world, 412; in what way are they thus punished 
or rewarded ? 390; the analogy between nations 
and public companies, 391. 

Nehemiah. ‘The letters of, quoted with reference 
to the Act of 1844, 74, 76. 

New accounts. Precautions in taking, 19. 

connections. The best way of getting them, 


joint-stock banks in England. Provisions of 
Act for regulating, 303. 

Newcastle. Banks at, advanced money on collier 
ies, 114: and to corn merchants, 116. 

Par of Exchange between, and Eng- 
land, 196 ; an Act passed in that State relating to 
banking, 440. . 

Nineveh. Jonah’s prophecy against, 392. 

Northampton Tables. The probability of life by, 
27. 

Northern and Central Bank. Stopped payment in 
December. 1836, 55: could not have been assist- 
ed by the Bank of England in 1836 had the Act 
of 1344 been then in operation, 63; sold their 
branch at Leeds for £6,500, 114; debts due to 
the bank by their directors, 125; wound up, un- 
der the superintendence of the Bank of England, 
306. 

Northern Banking Company at Belfast. Its origin, 
371; its capital, &c., 2b. ; its branches, ib. 

Note department. What books are kept in the, 
164. 

register. Describe it, 164. 

Noted. Inland bills are noted, foreign bills pro- 
tested, 31. 
Notes of hand. 

25. 


Advances on, better than loans, 
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Notes in circulation. How entered in the books, 
167 ; how to calculate the time they remain in 
circulation, 188, 


on life, by J. Taylor, quoted with reference | 


to money, 13; with reference to loans, 25. 

Notice of the dishonor ofa bill of exchange. What 
it should import, 36; who should give it, ib. ; 
when it should be given, 37; to whom it should 
be given, ib. ; must it be in writing? 7b. 

Notices of calls on shares. Form of, 216. 

Number of clerks. Should not be too dispropor- 
tionate to the work, 145. 

—— of persons who enter a bank. How to as- 

certain, 199. 

———— of banks of issue in the United Kingdom, 
291 

Numerous banks. Not the result of competition, 
but of legislation, 318. 

Nursing au account. What is it? 27. 


Oatu of secrecy. Required in a bank deed of set- 
tlement, 301. 
Obedience to the laws. 
pany, 394, 397, 
Office. The arrangement of the, 126; administra- 
tion of the, 127; the arrangement of, with re- 
gard to space, light, and ventilation, 7. ; selec- 
tion and appointinent of the clerks, 129; the dis- 
tribution of their duties, 131; the amount of 
their salaries, 132; the system of promotion, 136 ; 
rules of discipline, 139; training of clerks for 
higher offices, 144. 
One bank of issue. 
evidence respecting its probable effects, 243 
Opinion, good, of their banker, has been the means 
of raising people from obscurity to wealth, 7. 
Opinion of clerks as to each other’s qualifications 
are generally correct, 144. 
Order. 
ple of order, 16, 117. 


The duty of a public com- 


Patp-vp capital. How is this account kept in the 
books, 169. 

Palmer, John Horsley, Governor of the Bank of 
England in 1832. His evidence of the causes of 
the pressure of 1825, 53. 

Panic. Wherein panic differs from pressure, 52, 
72, 73; produces hoarding, 73. 

Par of exchange. What is it? 196. 

Parentage Of a candidate for a clerkship, to be 
inquired into, 130. 

Paris. The way of estimating the relative value 
of gold in Paris and London, 196. 

Partners. Number of, in the joint-stock banks in 
England, 306; in each of the Scotch banks, 315; 
in each of the London private banks, 250; in 
each of the joint-stock banks in London, 250. 

Pass-book. Describe it, 154, 427. 

Past-due bills. How entered in the books, 163. 

Patriotism. The duties of, 393; obedience to the 
laws, 394; to enforce the laws upon others, 7b. ; 
to support the civil power, #b.; to encourage the 
industry, trade, and fine arts of the country, tb. ; 
to maintain a high-toned morality, 395. 

Paul, St. Has twice quoted the enactment of Mo- 
ses against muzzling the ox that treadeth out the 
corn, and applied it to the case of servauts, 402. 

Payment to the Bank of England for conducting 
the public business, 235. 

Peel’s, Sir Robert, Act of 1844. The practical ad- 
ministration of a bank under, 61; objections to 
the principle, 62; the amount of currency must 
fluctuate with the foreign exchanges, ib.; and 
also from a domestic demand for gold, ib.; a 
separation must take place between the banking 
and issuing departments of the Bank of England, 
ib ; great fluctuations would take place in the 
prices of the Government securities, 63; the 


| 
A summary of the author’s 


A banker should always observe a princi- | 
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bank would be unable to afford assistance to the 

commercial classes in seasons of pressure, ib. 

| Peel, Sir Robert, his examination of the author in 

the Committee on Banks of Issue, 294. 

| Penalty. On draying cheques on a bank beyond 

| fifteen miles distant, 32; on banks that issue 
notes beyond the authorized amount, 286. 

Penny. Origin of the word, 224; history of the 
penny, ab. 

Periods in a cycle of the currency, 81. 

| Philosophy of joint-stock banking, by Mr. Bell. 
Quotations from, 102-104. 

Phrenology. Not necessary to enable a banker to 
know the character of his customers, 18. 

Pocket-money. How passed through the bank ac- 
count, 427, 

Political economy of the Bible, 418. 

Pollard, George, manager of the London Joint-stock 
Bank, previously chief clerk in the private bank 
of Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., 270, 

Population of the United States, and the number of 
banks, 442. 

Portuguese bill. The form of one, 39. 

Poverty. It is better to prevent than to relieve, 
410; produced by want of diligence, injustice, 
imprudent habits, neglect of religion, unkind- 
ness to the poor, 417. 

Pound. What is a pound? 196, 222. 

Prayer. It is the duty of the servants of public 
companies to pray for the prosperity of the com- 
pany whom they serve, 403. 

| Preliminary expenses. How is this account kept 
in the hooks? 169. 

Presentment of a bill. For acceptance, 32; for 

| payment, #b.; when in reasonable time, 35; for 
payment, is legal at the clearing-house, 36; should 
we write presentment or presentation? 11. 

Pressure on the money market. Definition of, 52, 
71; preceded by a low rate of interest, specula- 
tive investments, and an unfavorable course of 
the foreign exchanges, 52; the pressure of 1825 
was preceded by a reduction of interest on the 
public funds, acknowledgment of the South 
American Republic, speculation in commercial 
produce and foreign loans, failure of the banking- 
house of Sir Peter Pole & Co., 53; pressure of 
1836 was preceded by speculations of all kinda, 
high prices, rejection of American bills by the 
Bank of England, reports on the joint-stock 
banks, failure of the Agricultural Bank of Ireland 
and the Northern and Central Bank of England, 
53-55; pressure of 1839 preceded by abundance 
of money, — Bank of England sent gold to Amer- 
ica, — importation of American securities, — un- 
favorable harvest, 55; the Bank of England ob- 
tained assistance from the Bank of France, 56; 
comparison between the pressures of 1836 and 
of 1839, 16.; pressure of 1347 preceded by a low 
rate of interest, speculations in railways, bad 
harvests and a high price of corn, failure of 
houses in the East and West India trade, facili- 
ties given to credit by the Bank of England and 
subsequent restrictions, failures of banks and 
discount brokers, 63, 64; administration of a 
bank in a season of pressure, 57; a banker who 
wishes to be easy in a time of — must act 
wisely in the previous season of speculation, ib. ; 
steps to be adopted on the approach of pressure, 
58; in the pressure a banker has three demands 
on his funds, i6.; means to be taken to meet 
them, ib.; no use to call up dead loans, or at- 
tempt to reduce discounts, 1b.; a banker will 
have to give many refusals, 59; should be cau- 
tious in taking accounts from other bankers, ib. ; 
should not attempt to get away the customers 
of other banks, ib. ; how he should treat wealthy, 
but wandering customers, ib.; how he should 
treat customers in difficu'ties who apply for as- 
sistance, 60; whether he should increase his al- 
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lowance of interest on deposits, ib. ; should pay 
= attention to the published returns of the 

nk of England, ib. ; will extend his accommo- 
dation as the pressure declines, ib. ; during the 
pressure a banker should pay*great attention to 
the state of his health and the discipline of his 
mind, 61. 

Pressure of the year 1825, 53; of the year 1336, 55; 
of the year 1539, ib. ; of the year 1847, its effect 
on the circulation of country banks, 294. 

a how a banker should act in anticipation 
of one, 58; how during one, ib. 

Preston Banking Company. The only bank in 
England having a charter under the Act of 1544,* 
369; a return of their assets and liabilities, ib. 

Private banks. The administrative functions of 
the several partners, 107; how prevented in 
Scotland, 334; private accounts, who inspects 
them, 301. 

- Taking the unsound business of, 
— of the failure of some joint-stock banks, 
13. 

Raaestings of a general meeting of shareholders, 
203. 

Profit. The source of a banker’s, 2; how appro- 
priated, 112; amount of the London and West 
minster Bank, 269; of the London Joint-stock 
Bank, 273; of the Union Bank of London, 275; 
of the Commercial Bank of London, ib. 

and loss account balance-sheet. 
it, 171. 


Describe 





Profits, large. Bankers must not expect, under the 
Act of 1544, 80. 

Progressive-ledger. Describe it, 153; how are the 
balances brought out? 153. 

Promises. Must be kept, even when the keeping 
would be injurious to the parties who made them, 

Promotion. Should go by seniority, unless there 
is great superiority of merit, 133; should not be 
too rapid, 7b. 

Property. Has its duties as well as its rights, and 
its rights as well as its duties, 405; its rights are 
the first that are disregarded by an irreligious 
population, 76. 

Proprietors. Proceedings of, have sometimes been 
injurious to their banks, 122 - 124. 

accounts. Enumerate those accounts 
which are placed under this head in the general 
ledger, 166; how are they kept ? 169, 

Proprietors’ ledger. Describe it, 174. 

Prosecution. The Guarantee Society have power 
to prosecute all parties whose frauds they make 
good, 225. 

Prospectus of a new bank. 
203. 

Prosperity. Acquired by unrighteous means is 
transient, 422; and is not to be envied, ib.; ob 
tained by virtue and piety should excite joy and 
thanksgiving, 423; it affords pleasure to God and 
to men, ib 

Prosperous companies should examine if they have 
mgr discharged their moral and religious du- 
ties, 422, 

— Not found among those of Solomon, 

7 

<r Clerks’ Provident Fund. The rules of, 

226, 


Provincial Bank of Ireland, 358; Act under which 
it was formed, 359; its objects, 360; state of | 
banking in Ireland at the time of its formation 
ib.; its constitution, 361; the selection of offi- 
cers, ib.; the choice of directors, ib. ; the daily | 
committee, 364; the inspection of branches, 
365; the declaration of a dividend, ib.; the | 
causes of its prosperity, 366; last statement of 
its affairs, ib. ; its branches, ib, 


What it contains, 





* Another has been recently formed, 


A Treatise on Banking. 


Provisions of the Act of 1845, which regulates the 

issue of notes in Scotland, 313. 
———— for regulating the is 

sue of bank-notes in Ireland, 352, 

Proxy, voting by. Form of letter, 203. 

Prudent habits. A source of wealth, 417. 

Prussian coin. English money reduced into, 222. 

Public companies. This is the age of, are 
they moral agents, 7b.; what are their duties to- 
wards the state, 393; whatare the duties arising 
from their social relation, 395; what are their re- 
ligious duties, 404; what are their duties to- 
wards the poor, 408; will they be rewarded for 
the performance of moral and religious duties ? 
412; when? 7b.; how? 415; in what maiuer, 
418; what are the deductions from this doctrine? 
421. 

works in Scotland. 

cash credits, 334. 

Punishments. How should they be administered ? 
150; of banks, 415; future, 414. 


207. 
37; 


Promoted by means of 


Questions. With reference to the discounting of 
bills, 21. 

, a series of, on banking calculations, 
201. 

Quotations. From Taylor’s Notes on Life, 13, 25; 
Taylor’s Statesman, 13, 104, 134; Bankers’ 
Magazine, |5; Evidence given before Parliamen- 
tary Committees, 40, 252, 204; Sir W. Clay, 53; 

Reports of Lords’ A gry 63, 66; President 

of America, 75, ; Bell’s Philosophy of Joint- 

stock Banking, 102, 04; Mill’s Political Econo- 

my, 132; Adam Smith’s Ww ealth of Nations, 1:3! 32, 

175; Guarantee Society’s Prospectus, 

Times newspaper, 143, 344; Foster’s Double i n- 

try Elucidated, 150, 175; Babbage’s Economy of 

Machinery and Manufactures, 175; Francis’s 

History of the Bank of England, ib. ; Wallace’s 

Pocket Guide to Commercial Book-keeping, 183 

Waterston’s Commercial Dic tionary, 192 

terston’s Manual of Commerce, 201, 

of a Book Worm, 222; Rules of he Provident 

Clerks’ Benevoleat Fund, 226; the Cambrian, a 

Welsh newspaper, 238; M’Culloch’s Commercial 

Dictionary, 255; Dr. Franklin, 6; Bailey on the 

Laws of Bills of Exchange, 10, &c.; Chitty, on 

ditto, ib.; Byles, on ditto, 36; Glen, on ditto, in 

Scotland, 10, &c.; the Fifth Report of the Lon- 

don and Westminster Bank, 261; Foreign and 

Colonial Review, 241, 292; Reports of Parlia- 

mentary Committees, 301, 312; Bell’s Letters to 

J. W. Gilbart, 320, 323, 326; Kinnear on Ex- 

change Companies, 348, 


; 


RaiLway deposits. How managed through the 
banking department of the Bank of England, 
70, 92 

Railways have diminished the amount of country 
notes in circulation, 293; railway speculators 
are dangerous customers to a bank, 116; compa- 
nies should not rejoice when accidents occur on a 
rival line, 398; have very properly prohibited 
smoking in their carriages, 403. 

Reader’s Time Tables, 156. 

Reasonable time for presenting a bill or cheque. 
What is it; 35. 

Receipts. Not usually given by London bankers, 
154; what is the form of a shop receipt, ib 

Re-discounting of bills. Advantages and abuses of 
the practice, 22; not done by London bankers, 
47: why not by the Scotch banks, 323. 

Reduction in the amount of fixed issues of banks 
since the passing of the Act of 1544, 291. 

Refusals. A banker will have to give oy in sea- 
sons of pressure, 59; should always be » given 
with courtesy, 106, 402. 


in London, called the British Bank. 
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Regulations for settling the bank exchanges at Ed- 
inburgh, 344; at Dublin, 335. 

Relief granted to distressed clerks, 223. 

Religion, pure. What is it? 403; is the friend and 
guardian of the poor, 407. 

Religious duties. The foundation of, 390; public 
companies are bound to perform, 337; what are 
the chief that devolve upon public companies, 


493; in what way will their performance be re- 


warded, 418 
Remittance. Banks of, 4. 
Reports. Required from the banks of New York, 


4%); made quarterly to the Government, 441; | 


what it must contain, 25. ; to be published in the 
local newspaper, ib. ; penalty for non-compliance, 


411; the comptroller may appoint a competent | 


person to examine into the affairs of any bank, 
ib ; the capital of banks subject to taxation, ibd. ; 
table of all the banks in the States, 442. 

Reproofs. How should they be administered, 150. 

Requisition Notes, Forms of, 213. 

Reserves of bankers. In what should they be held, 
414? of the Bank of England, 89. 

Respectability. A banker is a referee as to the re- 
spectability of his customers, 6. 

Responsibility, national. The doctrine of, taught 
by Moses, 399; proved by history, 391; is not 


destructive of personal responsibility, tb.; of in- | 


dividuals connected with public companies, 
393. 

Restrictions. On the issue of the country banks, 
70; on the banks of Scotland, ib.; and of Ire- 
land, ib. 

Retaliation 


the prevailing principle of the Divine govern- 


ment, 419; is the principle of the Mosaic law, | 


ib.; recognized in the denunciations of the 
prophets, tb.; illustrated by historical facts, 429; 
is agreeable to the feelings of human nature, ib. 
Retired. 
154. 
Returns. 


Jirst day of January in each year, or within 
fifteen daya afterwards; the 


paper before the first day of March following, 
219; monthly returns of the assets and liabilities 
required under the new Act, 399 

Rewards and punishments. Essential to moral 
agency, 412; when bestowed on public comp 
nies, i4.; what is their nature, 415; in what 
manner are they bestowed? 418; what effects 
should they produce? 424. 

Rich men. Advances to, sometimes become dead 
loans, 23. 

Righteousness in dealing. 
417. 

Rights of property. 
rights, 405, 

—— social. 
406, 

Rivalry between bankers. Injurious, 123; not ad- 
visible in seasons of pressure, 59. 

Rogera’s Chapters on Country Banking. 
work, 203 

Rome. In ancient, the merchants and bankers had 
an annual procession to the temple of Mercury, 
4 

Royal Bank of Ireland. Its formation, 371; the 
last statement of its affairs, tb. 

-- Exchange. Exhibits the religious mottoes 
of the City of London and the Mercers’ Com 
pany, 404 

Rules of discipline in a bank, 139. 

Rumors are rife in seasons of pressure, 59; a bank 
er should not occasion, 61. 


A source of wealth, 
Are as sacred as any other 


Divided into perfect and imperfect, 


A useful 


A principle of righteous retaliation is | 


When is a cheyue or note said to be so? | 


All banks to make a return to the stamp | 
office of the names of their partners, on the | 


a ! commissioners | 
shall publish their names in some local news- 


401 


| Sazpatu-pay. The duty of public companies to 

| reverence, 406; its deslgn, #b.; its abolition 

| _ would be injurious to the poor, 407. 

Salaries. Of clerks, rules respecting, 132; of 
managers, 124; of directors, 125. 
Sanderson & Co., bill-brokers. Stopped payment 
| through the failure of Lesley, Alexander, & Co., 
corn merchants, 116. 

Savings banks. In what cases money should be 
placed there, 430. 

at St. Clement Danes. Terms for 
granting annuities, 230; the National Bank of 
Ireland acts as one, 363. 

Scale of salaries. Desirable, 133. 

Scrimgeour, William Wilson. General manager of 
the Union Bank of London, previously a chief 
officer in the discount department of the Bank of 
England, 274. 

Scotch banks. Their investments in Government 
securities, 44, 46. 

Scotland. Principles of banking in, 3; bills drawn 
from, regarded as foreign, 31. 

——_—— the laws of, with reference to banking, 
311; the existing banks of, 314; comparison be- 
tween the banks of Scotland and those of Eng- 
land, 319; the laws of the currency in Scotland, 
327; its cash credit system, 332; its deposit 
system, 336; remittances to India, 340; regula- 
tions for settling the exchanges, 344; exchange 
banks and exchange companies, 346; different 
effects of the Bank Acts of 1345 in Ireland and 
in Scotland, 353, 379; keeping a banker more 
general in Scotland than in England, 325, 426, 

banks in List of those in existence in 
1826, 314; of those formed since, ib.; of those 
now in existence, 315; of the changes that have 
taken place, 316; of those that have failed or 
wound up, 318; of the nine that remain, ib. ; 
of those in Edinburgh, 319; of those in Glas- 
gow, ib.; difference between Scotch banks and 
English banks, i. ; capital of all the banks in 
Scotland, 321. ; 

———— branch banks in. Number of, 291; more 
general in Scotland than in England, 319; aver- 
age amount of capital and of circulation to each 
branch, 321; branch system leads to uniformity 
in charges all over Scotland, 322; branches of 
the Edinburgh banks have been opposed and 
sometimes defeated by the local banks, 323; 
branches enable the bank to avoid re-discount, 
ib.; produce uniformity in the mode of making 
the exchanges, 2b.; enable the large banks to 
exercise a surveillance over the small ones, 326; 
the number of would be diminished if the notes 
under £ 5 were abolished, 331. 

Scripture. Proves that relations imply correspond- 
ing duties, 333; proves national responsibility, 
390; family responsibility, 391; collective re- 
sponsibility of cities, 392; states the principles 
of social duties, 395; denounces those who vio- 
late the Sabbath-day, 406; enforces the duty of 
benevolence to the poor, 403; gives the rule for 
exercising it, 499; concurs with reason in regard 
to a future judgment, 414; all its threatenings 
against public bodies of men have reference to 
the present world, 415; do not teach that wealth 
is an evil, t.; nor that its enjoyments are sin- 
ful, 416; promises wealth as a reward to the 
pious and the virtuous, ib.; specifies the vir- 
tues which are followed by wealth, 417; de 
clares the doctrine of a righteous retribution in 
the present world, 419. 

Seasons of pressure. Characteristics of, £3. 

—— of speculation. How a banker should act 
in them, 57. 

Securities. A banker will probably have to realize 
some in seasons of pressure, 58. 

—— for clerks, 135; Guarantee Societies, th, 

Secrecy. On the part of directors and clerks en- 
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joined in deeds of settlement, 301; form of a 
declaration of, 207. 

Selfdependence. Bankers should conduct their 
banks on a principle of, 78 ; should not depend on 
the Bank of England for assistance in seasons of 
pressure, 79; nor on bill-brokers, 40. ; nor on oth- 
er hanks, 80. 

—— knowledge. Necessary toa banker, 13. 

Seniority. Should be observed in the promotion of 
clerks, unless there are special reasons for the 
contrary, 138. 

Servants. He who keeps a banker need not trust 
his money to his servants, 3; duties of banks to- | 
wards, 401; duty of servants towards the bank, 
492; advantages of religious ones, 411; advan 
tage to a bank of educated ones, 412. 

———— of banks and other public companies. 
What are their duties ? 402. 

Shareholder’s register. Describe it, 171. 

in joint-stock banks. Are liable to 
the full extent of their property for all the debts 
of the bank, 263, 300; the same under the new 
charters, 310; the same in Scotland, 311, 319; 
and in Ireland, 357; they choose the directors 
301; can dissolve the company, i+; have 
sometimes acted unwisely, 123; their conduct 
towards the servants of the bank. 400 

Shares in bank. Under the new Act cannot be less 
than £ 100, 309; amount of in the joint-stock 
banks of London, 280: of the banks of Scotland, 
315: of the banks at Belfast, 371; banks formed 
under the new Act not allowed to purchase or 
make advances on their own shares, 309; exist- | 
ing banks not thus restricted, 301; prices of | 
shares in the banks of Sc 315 

in public compa Advances 
bankers, become dead loans, 24. 

Shillings. The origin of the word, 223. 

Signature book. Describe it, 154 

Silver. Its specific gravity, 196; how coined, tb. 

Sin. The besetting, 13, 124. 

Singing. In moderation, good for the health of 
bank clerks, 141. 

Single entry. Wherein does it differ from double 
entry, 183. 

Singular. Is the word “bank” singular or plu 
ral? 8 

Situation-book for clerks. Where is one kept ? 229 

Small banks. The evil of, 108; the result of leg 
lation. 318, 379. 

Smee, Alfred. The surgeon of the 
land, 141. 

William Rae. His improvements in the 
book-keeping of the Bank of England, 175. 

Smith, Adam. His observations on wages, 132; 
on the division of labor, 175. | 

Smoking. In the street and in places of public re- 
sort, is improper, 404. 

Smuggling. In what cases a smuggling considera- | 
tion vitiates a bill of exchange, 35. | 

Social duties, 395; speak ye every man the truth, 
ib.; ye shall not steal, nor deal falsely, ib. ; let 
not wickedness dwell in thy tabernacles, 396; 
speak not evil one of another, 397; meddle not 
with them which are given to change, ib. ; love 
thy neighbour as thyself, 398; if thine enemy 
be hungry, feed him, ib. ; do what is just though 
the law may not require it, ib.; be all of one 
mind, pitiful, courteous, 400; use hospitality, 
401; oppress not a stranger, ib. ; give to your ser- 
vants what is just and equal, 16; servants, be 
obedient to your masters, 402; visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, 403; do good unto 
all men, ib. 

Social position. The efficiency of a manager will 
depend upon, 121; those who have risen in the 
world should entertain kind feelings towards the 
class from whence they have sprung, 401; social | 
life among the Hebrews, 403. 


on by 





Bank of Eng 


A Treatise on Banking. 


Social relations, Are the foundation of social du 
ties, 358; puulic companies are capable of sus- 
taining, 1b. 

Sovereignty of the Divine proceedings, 420. 

Space. An important consideration in the con- 
struction of a bank, 127. 

Spanish bill. The form of one, 39. 

Special contracts. Forms of, used previous to 1844, 
when a banking company could not sue by its 
public officer, 216. 

Speculation, reckless. Has been the ruin of compa- 
nies as well as of individuals, 397, 

Speculations. Are produced by a low rate of inter- 

are the precursors of pressure, 57. 
Speculative customers. Troublesome to bankers, 
investments. Usually precede a sea- 
son of pressure, 53. 

Stamp-duty on notes. 
sition of, 158. 

Stamps. On bills of exchange, 33; on receipts on 
transfer of shares. 172; on bank notes, 2-4. 

State. Duties of public companies towards the, 393. 

Statement-book. A printed collection of the week- 
ly statements of the affairs of a bank bound to- 
gether, is so called, 173, 433. 

Statesman, the, by Mr. Taylor. Quotations from, 
on decision, 13; on making use of other men, 15; 
on the age of members of public boards, 104 ; on 
the union of wisdom and goodness, 131 ; on the 
salaries of clerks, 134; on the rules of promotion, 
138. 

Stationery. 

clerk, 140. 
Marylebone Bank. Wound up, and its business 

transferred to the London and Westminster Bank, 

21. 

Stewart, P. M.,m. p. Letter from the author to, 
on the exchange banks, 346, 

Stock-book. Describe it, 163. 

brokers’ charges, 191. 

—— Exchange. Explanation of its operations, 

bankers’ loans there, 50; the Dublin, 383. 
jobbers, Wherein different from stock- 
brokers, 48 

purchase of. How to calculate, 191. 
—— receipt. Form of one, 49. 

Stolen note, or bill of exchange. 


ing. 34 


How to calculate the compo- 


Oy 


In a bank, is under the care of the chief 


St 


The law respect- 

Strahan, James. Has familiarly described the op- 

ons of country banking, 426. 

Stuckey, Vincent, the late. His opinion on invest- 
ments, 44. 

Supplementary-waste-books. Describe them, 179. 

Surplus fund, a. The nature of, 112; how appro- 
priated, ib. ; the advantages of, 113; how kept in 
the books, 169; amount of among the joint-stuck 
banks, 303 - 305. 

—— funds. Administration of a bank with re- 
gard to the employment of, 41. 

Suspension of the Act of 1844. Was its condemna- 
tion, 63; may be suspended again, 76, 

Swedish bill. The form of one. 39. 

System. A want of, has caused the ruin of some 
banks, 117; a banker should observe, 16. 


eral 


Taste. Showing the number of days the different 
denomination of notes remain in circulation. 159; 
showing the relative value of gold in London, 
Paris, Hamburgh, and Amsterdam, 221 ; table of 
English money reduced into foreign, 222; table 
of the terms on which government annuities are 
granted for £30 and under, 230; comparative 
view of the expectation of life according to dif- 
ferent tables of mortality, 231; of the circulation 
of notes by the branches of the Bank of England, 
239; ditto, of drafts, ib. ; amount of transgctions 
in the clearing, 256, 257; capital. profits. divi 
dends, and surplus fund of the London and West- 
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minster Bank, 269; ditto, of the London Joint 
stock Bank, 273; ditto of the Union Bank of Lon- 
don, 275; ditto of the Commercial Bank of London, 
16.; of the affairs of all the London joint-stock 
banks, 230; of stamp-duties on country notes, 
231; reduction of the fixed issue of notes in Eng- 
land, 291; circulation of the private and joiut- 
stock banks from 1845 to 1843, 294; of all the 
country joint-stock banks in and, 302; the 
Joint-stor 
that have wound up, 306 ; those that have stopped 
and resumed, 307; those that have merged in 
other banks, 74.; banks of Scotland in 1526, 
314; banks since formed, i4 ; 

wland, 315; changes in Scotch banks, 70. ; 

culation of notes in Scotland, 1834 to 1839, 
327 ; ditto in 1846 to 1848, 16.; notes and gold, 
1342 to 1347, 
1543, 329; ditto in March 1849, 330 ; of the banks 
of Belfast, 371; circulation of notes in Ireland, 


323 


373; returns from the banks of issue in Ireland, 


379; circulation and coin in Ireland, i. 
Taking accounts from other banks, 19, 59. 
Talents, banking. 

those necessary to obtain eminence in any other 

pursuit, 13. 

Taxes. On the transfer of property, are pernicious, 
348; restrictions on banks are taxes on the pub- 
lic, 328. 

Taylor’s Notes on Life. Quotation from, on mon 
ey, 13; respecting loans, 25. 


— Statesman, quoted. On decisiveness, 13; 


on the choice of instruments, 14 ; the correspond- | 


ence between goodness and wisdom, 131; on the 
salaries of clerks, 134; 
clerks, 138, 

Teller’s department in a bank, 136. 

Temper, hasty. A defect in a banker, 13; is tried 
by being kept waiting a long time at a banker’s 
counter, 128 

Terms. Used in book-keeping, 154. 

Tester, an old coin. Why so called, 223. 

Testimonials. 
may be riegatively useful, 7. 

Till. Theamount ofcash a banker keeps in his till, 
how regulated, 42. 

Time. A banker should know how to economize, 
15; modes of doing this, 16; time saved in keep- 
ing a banker, 426. 

— bargains on the stock exchange explained, 
50 

—— is saved. Bythe employment of assistants, 
15; by methodical habits, 16; by the shortening 
of interviews, i6.; by a banker having general 
principles, 18 

Tipperary Joint-stock bank, 372; its arrangement 
with the Bank of Ireland, 6. ; its branches, 373. 

Tradesman. Saves trouble in keeping a banker, 5. 

Training. Of clerks for higher offices, 144; their 
number should be proportionate to their work, 
145; their labor should be so apportioned as that 
each office should be a training for the one above 
it. ib.; they should have reasonable holidays, 
when the junior should do the work of his sen- 
ior, 145; they should all be exercised at the daily 
balance, 146; those in training for managers 
should be assigned those duties which are the 
most intellectual, 146; should not receive too 
many minute instructions, 148. 

Transfer of stock, 191; in Ireland, 383. 

———— register. Describe it, 172; deed of trans- 
fer, form of, 154. 

Transmnission of money. 

Travellers, commercial. 
banks, 5 

Trial paper. What is it? 170. 

Troy weight. Gold and silver weighed by, 195. 

Truth. Cases in which public companies should 
especially adhere to, 395, 


MM 


Effected by banks, 4, 284. 
Derive advantages from 


banks that have stopped, 305; those | 


existing banks in | 


; circulation of each bank during | 


As rare and as important as | 


on the promotion of 


403 


| Utsrer Banking Company, at Belfast. Its forma 

tion, 371; statement of its affairs, 7b.; and 
branches, ib, 
| Uncharitable, Public companies should not be so 

| tm their judgment of each other, 421. 

| Union Bank of London. Its formation, 274; its 

| capital, profits, dividends, and surplus fund, 275; 

| _ it3 prospectus, #6, 

Union Guarantee and Life Assurance Company, 
135 

——— Exchange Company, Glasgow, 351. 

United States of America. Their population, and 
the number, capital, and circulation of all their 
banks, 450. See America. 

Universality, a moral. Differs from one that is 
metaphysical or physical, 413. 

Unjust charges against banks of issue. Prevented 
by the act of 1544, 288, 

Unpaid-list Describe the book so called, 160. 

Unsanctified property. Is transient, and is not to 
be envied, 422, 423. 

Unsuccessful companies. Should inquire if they 
have properly discharged their moral and religious 
duties, 423. 

Usury. In what cases a usurious consideration viti- 
an a bill of exchange, 33; present laws of usury, 

| 1% 

Utility of banking. Banks are places of security 
for money, 3; interest allowed on deposits, ib. ; 
make advances to people who want to borrow, 4; 
transmit money from one part of the country to 
another, #6.; supply the kind of currency that is 
required, 4; there is a great saving of time in 
money transactions, 5; saves expense to mer- 
chants and others who keep bankers, id. ; are ref- 
erees as to respectability, 6; are a means of ob- 

| taining information about parties, 1 ; supply a 

} record of annual expenditures, 6; are a secure 

place of deposit for deeds, papers. or other prop- 
erty. 7; means of obtaining useful information as 
to monetary transactions, tb. ; have a powerful in- 
fluence on the morals of society, 7. ° 


2 
3 


To be received with caution, 131; | 


| VentiLation. An important consideration in the 
} construction of a bank, 127, 

| Virtue. Always associated with wisdom, 131. 

| Virtues, commerci Bankers are the public con- 
| servators of, 7; virtues that produce wealth, 416, 


Wacrs. Those who pay, derive advantages from 
yanks, 5; laws by which they are governed, 132. 

Waste-books. Received-Waste-Book, describe it, 
155; who keeps this book ? 156; how do you en- 
ter Bank of England notes? cheques? country 
notes and coins? 155; how is it ruled in the hori- 
zontal system, and how does it check itself? 176. 
Paid-Waste-Book. How is it ruled? 156; whena 
cheque is paid, how do you make the entry ? 70. ; 
how is this book ruled in the horizontal system ? 
177; how will it check itself? 178, Merchants’ 
Waste-Book, 180. 

| Waterston’s Commercial Dictionary quoted, 192; 


his Compendium of Commerce referred to, 201, 
op) 

Wealth. Is a blessing, 415; its enjoyments not sin- 
ful, 416; the means of obtaining, id. ; ill-gotten, 
is soon lost, 422. 

Weekly-balance. describe it, 170. 

——— returns, under the Act of 1844, 97. 

Weighing sovereigns. Troublesome, 5. 

West of Scotland Exchange Investment Company, 
351. 

Westminster Review of January, 1841. 
written by the author published in, 62. 
rency and Banking 

Widows. Public companies should have funds for 
relieving, 403; mining and railway companies 
should relieve those whose husbands have been 
killed in their works, id. 





An article 
See Cur- 
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Wife. Should examine the banker’s account when | Worship, public. Public companies should support, 
the husband is too lazy to do so, 430; should have 405. 
a separate account in her own name for domestic | Wright & Co., private bankers, in Henrietta-street, 
expenses, 428; her acceptance of a bill is not| Covent-garden. Their premises now occupied 
binding on the husband, unless she had his au-; by the Commercial Bank of London, 275; some 
thority to act as his agent, 34. | of the partners engaged as managers of the West- 

Winding up Act, 1848. An Act for winding up the| _ ern Branch of the London Joiut-stock Bank, 271. 
affairs of trading companies, including joint-stock | Writer. A good one should be appointed to write 
banks, 310. | _up the customer’s books, 143. 


Wisdom. More necessary than talents ina banker, | Writing well. Importance of, 151. 
12; implies prudence and discretion, 14; to heark- | ————— masters. Their mode of teaching, 151. 
en unto counsel, a proof of, 424. 

Wisely to act. More difficult to a banker in a sea- | 
son of speculation than in a season of pressure,57. | Youne men of good character. How benefited by 


Wool speculators. Banks have lost money through} cash credits, 333. 
advances to, 116. | 


An AvstTRALIAN CaLirornta.—“Even gold may be purchased too dear.” — 
In another part of this paper will be found an extract from the Sydney Morning Herald 
of the 20th of May, containing an announcement of a most exciting character, copied 
from the Bathurst Free Press, ‘of the disc overy of anew California in the mountain 
ranges near the latter place. This seems to be the only information which has reached 
this country on the subject, as we have ascertained that no official intelligence what- 
ever has been received concerning it. The paper which contains it comes s by the way 
of Singapore, and by the India overland mail.’ The account, therefore, as copied from 
a provincial Australian paper, is wholly unsup yported by any other evidence. Iti is, how- 
ever, so precise and circumstantial that there is every reason to believe that it is at 
least founded in fact. We cannot, however, forget, that only a year ago a fever which 
for the moment was equally strong, and for which there appeared to be at least equally 
good grounds, raged for a few weeks in another part of the Australian colonies. It, 
however, soon died away, and nothing is now heard of it. 

But if the accounts of the Sydney Morning Herald be true, is the discovery a subject 
for congratulation? We venture to say, No. The experience during the last three 
years of the United States with regard to California, has proved how true the old 
adage is, that “even gold may be bought too dear.” Individuals may have ac- 
quired fortunes by the Californian discovery, but there can be no doubt that, as a 
country, the United States is to this time enormously out of pocket by it. We hear 
of the large sums of gold-dust brought by each packet; but we hear little of the far 
larger sums that have been sent there in one shape and ‘another since the gold discov- 
ery was made. To use an American phrase, California is the most “indebted” portion 
of the globe to the Eastern States at this moment, — an “indebtedness” which we fear 
there is but little chance of ever being wholly liquidated. In short, with some excep- 
tional articles, and at some exceptional times, California has been the only losing 
market to the United States for the last three years. To say nothing of the enor- 
mous losses by fire, robbery, and tempest, we have reason to doubt if all the American 
citizens who have left the old States for California have really made, upon an average, 
the ordinary wages of common laborers in New England. The best evidence of this 
view of the case is, that nes arly all the failures of importance which have occurred dur- 
ing the last two years in the United States can be traced to transactions with Califor- 
nia. Our observations are now confined only to the subject as a matter of profit or 
loss, and without any reference to the social and moral consequences which have re- 
sulted to the numerous emigrants to that country. 

With such slender accounts from New South Wales on the subject of this discovery, 
it is not necessary that we should speculate upon the consequences at present. All 
that we are desirous of now doing is, in the first place, to caution those engaged in the 
trade of the colony against placing too much faith in the accounts ; and, in the next 
place, against rushing into those disastrous extravagances which the Americans did, 
even though the accounts should hereafter prove true. It is a curious fact that much, 
if not by far the greater portion, of the monetary difficulties which at this moment 
afflict the United States, can be traced to a discovery which has brought millions of 
gold into the country, and is dé tily bringing more. — London Economist. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
Recent Cases 1n Lire Insurance. 
From the English Common Law Reports. 


Declaration as to habits of insured, material, though shown not to 
have affected the risk. Southcombe v. Merriman, &c., Carrington and 
Marshman’s Reports, p. 286. 


Tue declaration was on a policy of insurance upon the life of Peter 
moneent made by the plaintiff at the office of the defendants, for 

£400, dated the 2d of October, 1839; it set out also the declaration 
made by the plaintiff as to his interest in the life, and as to the health 
and sober and te mperate habits of the assured, the liability of the com- 
pany, and the death of Peter Stoneman. Plea, that the declaration made 
by the plaintiff was not true as to the sober and temperate habits of 
Peter Stoneman, but that he was of inte mperate and drunken habits, and 
so the policy was void. 

For the plaintiff it was shown that Stoneman was a man of strong 
constitution ; though it was admitted that he was not a man who was 
never intemperate, but that he would sometimes spend a day or two at 
the Somerset Arms, where he would drink five or six pints of ale in the 
course of the day, but that he was not systematically intemperate ; that 
he never took enough to hurt him ; that he had not the appearance of a 
man affected by the habitual use of liquor; and a medical witness said 
that Stoneman died of inflammation in the lungs, which inflammation 
was totally unconnected with intemperance or habits of drunkenness. 

Bompas, Sergeant, for defendants. The argument on the plaintiff’s 
side is in effect this: ‘* That the office has no right to resist their 
claim, because, if they can show that the man’s he alth was good, if his 
constitution re maine “dd ‘unimpaired, it did not matter whether the man was 
a drunkard or not.” Our answer is, The contract stipulates that the 
insured shall be of sober and temperate habits. The witnesses for the 
defendants proved the contrary of the former evidence, — that the de- 
ceased was a notorious drunkard ; that he had been often turned away 
from his employment for this fault; some of them had seen him drink 
fifteen pints of cider before dinner, mad he would be away for a week or 
a fortnight together, drinking. This habit was said to have lasted up to 
the time of his death, and to have begun before any of the witne mie 
could recollect its commencement, though some of them had known him 
many years; all the witnesses spoke to his general drunken habits. 
Some had been his ¢ ompanions and others had seen him constantly. It 
was said that he drank harder in 1849 than he had ever done, and the 
plaintiff himself had been heard to speak of his drunken habits, and to 
blame him for them. 

Erle in reply. 

Coleridge, J. (in summing up). The question on the record is re- 
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specting the habits of Peter Stoneman, the deceased. You have to say 
whether, upon the 2d of October, 1839, and for such a reasonable 
time backwards as would allow of a man evincing a habit, Stoneman 
was a temperate man. It is said by the plaintiff’s counsel that the ques- 
tion is whether the deceased was intempe rate to such a degree as to in- 
jure his health. I differ from that position, for the Society “have a right, 
from many motives of their own, to act upon what Tule »s the *y please, and 
to stipulate, as in this case, that, even though a man’s health be not im- 
paired, every person whose life is insured at their office shall be a per- 
son of temperate habits. His Lordship then went over the evidence, and 
concluded, You ought to say, upon the weight of this evidence, whether 
the man Stoneman were of sober and temperate habits at the time of the 
insurance. 

Verdict for plaintiff. 

Afterwards, in Easter term, the defendants obtained a rule nisi, to set 
aside the verdict as being against evidence. 


Misrepresentation of fact, in answer to parol inquiries at time of 
effecting insurance, an avoidance of the policy. Wainwright, Executor 
of Abercromby, deceased, v. Bland and others, 1 Tyrwhitt and Granger’s 


Reports, p. 417. 


° 
Assumpsit against the defendants, who were three of the directors of 
the Imperial Life Assurance Company, on a policy of insurance dated 


the 22d of October, 1830, insuring the life of the deceased, Miss Helen 
Abercromby, for the period of two years. The declaration alleged that 
Miss Aberc romby died on the 21st of December, 1830, having made her 
will on the 13th of that month, whereof she appointed the plaintiff sole 
executor. Plea, the general issue. 

At the trial, before Lord Abinger, C. B., at the Westminster Sittings, 
after last Michaelmas term, it appeared that, on the first attendance of 
the deceased at the office of the company, she was accompanied by the 
wife of the plaintiff, who was her half-sister, and then represented that 
the object of the insurance was to secure a sum of money to the latter, 
which she should be enabled to do provided she survived the period of 
two years ; that on being questioned by the actuary, whether she had 
effected any other insurances upon her life, she replied, that her wish 
was to insure £5,000, and that as the Impe rial Life Insuranc -e Company 
would only take £3,000, she should propose to insure £2,000 with 
some other office ; that when she attended at the office on the day the 
policy was completed, she was told by the actuary that the directors 
were displeased at the answer she had given to his question on the 
former occasion, they having ascertained that she had insured £ 5,000 
with another office, and had made a proposition to a third, to which she 
replied, that she knew little about the matter herself, as she did as her 
friends directed. It was shown that she had, previous to obtaininy the 
policy in question, effected insurances with various other offices to the 
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amount of £10,000. The death of Miss Abercromby took place rather 
suddenly, on the 21st of December following, she having, by a will bear- 
ing date on the 13th, and of which the plaintiff was the sole executor, be- 
queathed the benefit of her policies to her sister, Mrs. Wainwright. A 
witness proved that the plaintiff, soon after Miss Abercromby’s decease, 
showed him two wills, stating that they were made in order that, if one 
failed, the other might do for him. It appeared also that the plaintiff, in 
taking out probate, swore the personalty under £ 100, and that Miss 
Abercromby had been in indigent circumstances, and without the means 
of paying the premiums upon the polic y, which were in fact paid by the 
plaintiff. The printed list of questions which the assured, by the rules 
of the Imperial Office, was required to answer, contained no question as 
to the object of the party in making the insurance, or as to any insur- 
ances effected with other offices. The Lord Chief Baron in summing up 
took the opinion of the jury upon the following points : —Ist, Whether Miss 
Abercromby effected the policy with the Impe rial Office for her own 
benefit or as the agent of the plaintiff. 2dly, Whether the representa- 
tion respecting her having insured her life in other offices were false, 
and were material to be known by the assurers. And 3dly, Whether she 
misrepresented the object for which she sought to insure her life for 
two years, and whether such object was mate srial to be ascertained by 
the defendants. The jury found that she effected the insurance as the 
agent of the plaintiff, and that her representations, both as to having in- 
sured in other offices and as to her object in insuring, were false, and 
were made on material points, whereupon a verdict was ente red for the 
defendants. 

Erle, now moved for a new trial, and contended that the intention or 
even the conspiracy of third parties was not admissible in evidence in 
the present case. Admitting that the fact was established at the trial, 
that the effecting of the policy y was a scheme on the part of the plaintiff, 
yet, as the defe ‘ndants made their contract with another party, they can- 
not set that up as a defence. Also the contract was one from which no 
benefit could arise until Miss Abercromby’s death; and therefore, 
whether she effected the policy for her own benefit or for the benefit of 
Wainwright was not the question which ought to have been submitted to 
the jury. Moreover, it appeared that she was to pay the premiums. 
(Parke, B. But the plaintiff was to furnish her with the money. Lord 
Abinger, C. B. The jury have found that she made the insurance as the 
agent of Wainwright. ) Where the deceased by her representative claims 
the amount of the policy, it is not competent for the defendants to set 
up an intention that a third party was to have the benefit of that poli- 
cy. (Lord Abinger, C. B. If the facts are as the jury have found them, 
it isa clear evasion of the statute of 14 Geo. IIL ce. 48. Parke, B. Your 
argument is, that any person may insure his own life and give the bene- 
fit to another, from whomsoever the funds may come.) The act was 
never meant to apply to the case of an individual who insures his own 
life, and at all events it is sufficient to satisfy the statute, if the party 
has the legal interest in the policy. With respect to the questions which 
were asked of the deceased, it appeared that it was not the practice of 
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the office to make the inquiries when they knew the panes or any of 
the referees, which was the case here. (Lord Abinger, C. B. But the 
inquiries were made.) The defendants, having in accordance with the 
rules required answers to certain questions in writing, were not at liberty 
to add parol inquiries at the time, and at any rate they cannot make use 
of the replies given to such parol inquiries, in order to avoid the policy 
which, as fr. ained, is only rendered void by a false representation in 
writing. (Gurney, B. It may be requisite to ask many material questions 
before the making of the written contract. The inquiries that were 
made did not bear upon the probability of the assured living for twe 
years, which was the material point for the office to ascertain. ) 

Lord Abinger, C. B. There may be a doubt upon the first ground, 
although I own that I have a strong opinion against it; but with respect 
to the other point, it is quite clear that the policy was avoided by the 
false representations. 

Parke, B. If there has been a suppression of material facts, a policy 
of insurance cannot be enforced. (Lindeman v. Desborough, 8 B. & 
C. 586; S.C. 3M. & R. 45.) And here, if the answers given were 
false, they must have been wilfully so. If it had been necessary to — 
cide the other point, I should have felt disposed to grant a rule 1 
order to give it further consideration. 

Gurney, B. Concurred. 


Rule refused. 


Bankruptcy of insured, no defence in an action to recover premiums 


paid by assignee of policy. ‘Topin v. Field, 4 Adolphus & Ellis’s Re- 
ports, N. S. p- 386. 


Derenvant being indebted to plaintiff, assigned to him a policy of 


assurance on defendant’s life, and covenanted to pay the annual pre- 
miums, and if he did not, and plaintiff paid them, to repay — 
Defendant afterwards became bankrupt, and obtained his certific: A 
premium accruing due after the bankruptcy, and being unpaid ie de- 
fendant, and plaintiff having paid it, and not been repaid, held, that 
plainti if was not discharge d from liability for ore se breaches of covenant 
by sections 56 and 121 of stat. 6 Geo. iV. c. 16. 

ate Denman, C. J. This was an action of covenant upon an in- 
denture dated in 1830, which recited a transfer of a policy of insur- 
ance upon the life of the defendant, dated in 1822, to secure the repay- 
ment of a sum of money lent by the plaintiff to the defendant, and con- 
tained a covenant by the defe ndant. that he would pay the premiurns of 
insurance to the insurance company, and that if upon his default the 
plaintiff paid the premiums, he would repay him. Breaches were 
assigned upon the covenant. ‘To this the defendant pleaded his bank- 
ruptcy, after the breaches declared upon had been committe “dl: and the 
question was whether the defendant was discharged from liability on his 
covenant by his bankrup tey and certificate. , 

For the ‘* fendant, it was contended that, the debt to secure which the 
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policy of insurance had been assigned being provable under the com- 
mission, and the remedy to recover it barred, the bankrupt was dis- 
charged from liability to keep up the security ; and that the amount re- 
coverable under the covenant constituted a contingent debt, provable 
under the commission within the 56th section of statute 6 Geo. IV. 
c. 16. 

It is unnecessary to refer particularly to the cases cited upon the 
argument ; for we are clearly of opinion, and our judgment is in accord- 
ance with all those cases, that the liability of the defendant to pay the 
premiums of insurance to the insurance office did not constitute any 
debt between the bankrupt and the plaintiff, either contingent or other- 
wise, and consequently was not provable under the commission. 

The covenant is quite collateral to the original debt which the policy 
was assigned to secure ; and the claim is for unliquidated damages, which 
might be more or less according to circumstances ; the case of Atwood 
v. Partridge, 4 Bing. 209, is in principle the same as the present; and 
our judgment is in accordance with it. If, instead of the assignment 
of a policy of insurance upon a life to secure the debt, a house had 
been assigned, with a covenant to keep it insured from fire, it could 
hardly be contended that the bankruptcy of the covenantor would have 
discharged him from liability upon such a covenant; but such would 
necessarily be the result if we held the defendant discharged in the pres- 
ent case. 

Our judgment, therefore, is for the plaintiff. 

Judgment for plaintiff. 


Construction of words importing disease. Geach and another, As- 
signees, &c. v. Ingall, 14 Meeson and Welsby’s Reports, p. 95. 


Assumpsit on a policy of assurance on life, one of the terms of 
which was, that it should be void if any thing stated by the assured in 
- a declaration or statement given by him to the directors of the insurance 
company before the execution of the policy should be untrue. In this 
declaration the assured stated that “ he was at that time in good health, 
and not afflicted with any disorder, nor addicted to any habit tending to 
shorten life ; that he had not at any time been afflicted with insanity, 
rupture, gout, fits, apoplexy, palsy, dropsy, dysentery, scrofula, or any 
affection of the liver; that he had not had any spitting of blood, con- 
sumptive symptoms, asthma, cough, or other affection of the lungs ; and 
that one T. W. was at that time his usual medical attendant. The dec- 
laration in the cause averred the truth of this declaration and statement 
of the assured. ‘The defendant pleaded pleas, respectively alleging, — 
Ist — 5th, that the said declaration and statement of the assured was un- 
true in this, that at the time of making it he had had spitting of blood, 
consumptive symptoms, an affection of the lungs, an affection of the liver, 
and a cough of an inflammatory and dangerous nature ; 6th, that at that 
time he was affected with a disorder tending to shorten life; 7th, that 

VOL. I. 35 
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he was not at that time in good health; and, 8th, that he had falsely 
averred therein that T. W. was his usual medical attendant. Issues 
were joined on these pleas. 

The defendant proved at the trial, that, about four years before the policy 
was effected, the assured had spit blood, and had subsequently exhibited 
other symptoms usual in consumptive subjects ; and that he died of con- 
sumption three years after the date of the policy. The judge, in sum- 
ming up, read over the several issues to the jury, and in the course of it 
stated to them, that it was for them to say whether, at the time of his 
making the statement set forth in the declaration, the assured had had 
such a "spitting of blood, and such affection of the lungs and inflammatory 
cough, as would have a tendency to shorten his life. Held, that this 
was a misdirection ; for that, although the mere fact of the assured hav- 
ing spit blood would not vitiate the policy, the assured was bound to 
have stated that fact to the insurance company, in order that they might 
make inquiry whether it was the result of the disease called spitting of 
blood. 

Pollock, C.B. On this point the learned judge certainly misdirected 
the jury, and, as there must be a new trial, the less we say about the 
evidence the better. By the expression “ spitting of blood” is no 
doubt meant the disorder so called, whether proceeding from the lungs, 
the stomach, or any other part of the body ; still, however, one single 
act of spitting of blood would be sufficient to put the insurers on inquiry 
as to the cause of it, and ought therefore to be stated. 

Alderson, B. As to the misdirection, my Lord Denman certainly does 
not appear to have sufficiently called the attention of the jury to the dis- 
tinction between those disorders, respecting the existence of which, at the 
time of executing the policy, the assured was called on to make a specific 
declaration, and ‘those which might have formerly existed. By “ spitting 
of blood” must no doubt be understood a spitting of blood as a symptom 
of disease tending to shorten life ; the mere fact is nothing; a man can- 
not have a tooth pulled out without spitting blood. But, on the other hand, 
if a person has an habitual spitting of blood, although he cannot fix the 
particular part of his frame whence it proceeds, still, as this shows a 
weakness of some organ which contains blood, he ought to communi- 
cate the fact to the insurance company, for no one can doubt that it 
would most materially assist them in deciding whether they should exe- 
cute the policy, and good faith ought to be kept with them. So, if he 
had had spitting of blood only once, but that once was the result of the 
disease called spitting of blood, he ought to state it, and his not doing 
so would probably avoid the policy. Again, suppose this man had an 
inflammation of the lungs, which had been cured by bleeding, many 
physicians would perhaps say that it was an inflammation of the lungs 
of so mitigated a nature as not to tend to shorten life ; still, that would 
be no answer to the case of the defendants, for it is clear that the com- 
pany intended that the fact should be mentioned. As to the word 
** cough,” it must be understood as a cough proceeding from the lungs, 
or no one could ever insure his life at all; and, indeed, it is so expréssed 
in the policy, —‘* cough or other affection of the lungs.” Again, it 
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is obvious that the insurance company meant to guard against the dis- 
ease of dysentery. Now, a man may have had a dysentery, and been 
cured of it; still the office should know of the circumstance ; and, in- 
deed, that disorder may have been mentioned by name, as being one of 
a nature likely to return. All these instances show that it was not in- 
tended to restrict the statement of the assured to disorders having a 
tendency to shorten life, at the moment of executing the policy ; what 
the company demanded was a security against the existence of such 
diseases in the frame. ‘There must, therefore, be a new trial. 

Rolfe, B. I have no doubt that, if a man had spit blood from his 
lungs, no matter in how small a quantity, or even had spit blood from 
an ulcerated sore throat, he would be bound to state it. The fact should 
be made known to the office, in order that their medical adviser might 
make inquiry into its cause. 

Rule absolute. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Extracts from the Proceedings of the Society of Actuaries, London, April, 1851. 


Tue EquitaB_e Society.— Mr. W. S. Jones, in responding to a toast, said, The 
Equitable Assurance Society of which he was a trustee and director, was the second 
company of that kind which was formed in this country. The first society established 
itself on principles which were not to be continued for any length of time. It took the 
same rate of premium for every interval of age, which it was speedily found would 
not answer. ‘The Equitable Society was established in 1762; and from that time to 
the present, it had gone on those principles of computation which all the actuaries in 
England now acknowledged to be the best that could be adopted. It was founded 
especially for the benefit of the families of persons who were assured in it; and since 
its foundation it had distributed £ 26,000,000 among the persons who had been con- 
nected with the institution, whilst the Society had accumulated a sum of nearly 
£ 9,000,000, which was to be appropriated partly among those persons who were now 
insured in the office, and partly amongst those who might join it afterwards. He had 
devoted himself to the interests of life insurance for nearly fifty years; and he could 
say that the great company with which he was connected had been carried on with 
perfect honor and propriety. He believed that the Institute of Actuaries had only re- 
cently come so prominently before the notice of the world; but he considered that it 
was a society of the greatest value, both to the public and its own members. He re- 
joiced that they were thus devoting themselves to the important subjects of their studies 
with zeal and energy, and he heartily wished them prosperity and success. 


Tue Unitrep States Census. — Mr. J. C. G. Kennedy, on behalf of the United 
States, said that he represented in that country a youthful nation, hardly yet out of 
the leading strings of its parent, to whom it owed all honor and respect. They were 
hardly yet out of their swaddling-clothes, and perhaps, like other children, they were 
rather fond of boasting, even in the presence of their parent; but he asked the com- 
pany to attribute their faults to their youth, and to remember that their extraordinary 
natural growth, brought about by circumstances which neither they nor any other 
human power could control, had increased them in numbers and prosperity beyond 
any thing that history could parallel. There was nothing peculiarly great, or glorious, 
or honorable, in the causes producing this state of affairs. Their greatest efforts had 
been directed to know themselves, and they were the first nation that ever made the 
numbering of the people at the outset a part of their constitutional and fundamental 
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laws. They had found that principle of so much value, that they had branched into 
correlative subjects of inquiry. As early as 1810, the statistics of their agriculture and 
their manufactures had been taken, it being considered that, next to knowing the num- 
bers of the people, it was necessary to know their various conditions, in order that leg- 
islation might be carried on with enlightened views, and the progress of the country ac- 
curately ascertained. From that time till the present day they had kept these objects in 
view, and in their last census, in which he had the honor to participate as superintend- 
ent, the age, sex, color, condition, birthplace, trade, degree of education, of every being, 
white, black, free, or slave, were given. The details of their agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce were collected, and presented results deeply interesting to a society 
like this. With reference to the statistics of longevity, they had viewed with great 
interest the progress which the actuaries of England had made, and, instead of retard- 
ing them in their progress, they were willing to help them along and to proceed at the 
same rate themselves, if not a little faster. For himself he had come far to receive in- 
formation, and from “Farr” he had received it. 


Tue Carniste Taste. — The remarkably increased duration of life evidenced by 
the Carlisle Table over the Northampton could not fail to arrest public attention, and 
the elaborate and able work in which Mr. Milne has issued his table into the world 
claimed for it an information and consideration not before conceded to even the labors 
of Dr. Price himself. An examination of the writings of this period will at once satis- 
fy any inquirers, that, in a very short time after the appearance of Mr. Milne’s work, 
the Carlisle Table began to grow in favor and public estimation, and hence, from the 
misconception that its recent appearance was evidence also of the recent origin of its 
data, and from the increased duration of life deducible from it, an opinion prevailed 
that since the appearance of Dr. Price’s writings an improvement had taken place in 
the public health. This impression has continued to gain ground until the present 
hour. It is consequently important to test the correctness of this opinion, not only 
from its bearings on recent legislative proceedings, but also from the remarkable hold 
which both classes of results have taken of the insurance interests of this country, as 
well as of the Continent. At first glance it must be evident that, from the almost con- 
temporaneous but remote origin of the data of both tables, the observable difference in 
their rates of mortality could not be held to show any improvement in the duration of 
life in the recent, more than in the remote ones. Besides, if a difference really does 
exist in their rates of mortality, that difference can be supposed to be only due to the 
local circumstances and influences peculiar to the small districts from which the 
data were collected, and, however true the results may be considered in regard to the 
districts so represented by the data, it is impossible from their evidence alone to regard 
either as a type of the rate of mortality prevailing at a former or the present period 
among either the assurance classes here or elsewhere, or as affording any evidence of 
the rate of mortality in the country generally, or in individual classes of the popula- 
tion. 


Lire Insurance 1n Evrope.— Believing our citizens will be glad to hear from 
Prof. Silliman, we inform them that he has completed his tour on the continent of 
Europe, and writes from London, under date of August 19, to the Secretary of the 
American Mutual Life Insurance Company (over whose affairs he presides as Presi- 
dent), that he is now pursuing his life insurance investigations among the life offices 
and actuaries in London. He will bring home, for the benefit of his Company, a more 
valuable collection of books on Life Insurance (historical and scientific) than has yet 
been brought to this country. 

Prof. Silliman is, perhaps, the only man in the United States who is personally 
known in every part of Europe, and who could make the tour of Europe and not be 
for the most part a stranger; learning, science, character, and age, have done all for 
him that they can for man. His present tour seems to be the crowning pleasure of his 
life, for it has been prosecuted without serious accident or illness, and he has been re- 
ceived in all parts of Europe in such a manner as not only to gratify his own feelings, 
but fill the heart of every American with national pride. 

We understand that soon after his return he will issue a new series of the Company’s 
pamphlets and circulars, and incorporate therein several new and valuable féatures 
connected with Life Insurance, and for which provision was made by amendments to 
the charter of the Company in 1850. — New Haven paper. 
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Life Insurance is no new subject to Prof. Silliman. His attention was called to the 
subject in early life, and he now holds a policy for $ 5,000 upon his own life, on which 
he has paid the whole amount insured. We are gratified to learn that his own Com- 
pany has prospered in his absence, and that it has added nearly 40 per cent. to its sur- 
plus since January last, and continues to receive its full share of select patronage. 

The party, consisting of himself, Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., and other friends, leave for 
home in the steamer which sails to-day. — New Haven Herald. 


Lire Insurance IN New York. — It will be remembered that a law passed at 
the last session of the legislature, intended to regulate the business of life insurance 
within the limits of the State, so far as obtaining security to a certain amount would 
do it, for the purpose of putting the companies upon a more desirable basis, and to 
aiford further security to the insured beyond the mere policies and reputed capital of 
the company. 

The law requires all companies transacting the business of life insurance within this 
State to deposit with the Comptroller, on or before the Ist of August, 1851, the sum 
of $50,000 in approved securities, and the further sum of $50,000 on or before the Ist 
of February next, as security for the faithful performance of all their obligations, and 
it also imposes a fine of $500 if the business is continued in the State by any com- 
pany which shall fail to comply with the provisions of the act. 

Each company is also required to submit its books, papers, accounts, &c., at all times, 
to the examination of the Comptroller, or to the commissioners appointed by that 
officer, — Mr. Jonathan Miller, law officer, and Messrs. Andrew Carrigan and James 
Horner, inspectors or appraisers of the real estate investments. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist in regard to the policy or the occasion 
which called for the enactment of this law, it is very evident, from the dilatory move- 
ments of many of the companies in complying with its provisions, that it is not exact- 
ly suited to their wishes, and that they prefer to remove their agencies, and whatever 
of capital is connected with them, to other States rather than deposit with the Comp- 
troller the required security of $100,000. And it is also certain that those who do re- 
main and have complied with such provisions of law as will secure, to a considerable 
extent, the investments of individuals, will be placed upon a more desirable security 
with the public, and thus present at home, advantages which other companies can 
only realize out of the State. 

The companies which have deposited with the Comptroller the requisite security 
are The United States of New York, The Albion of London, The Mutual Benefit of 
New Jersey, Life and Trust Company of New York, New England of Boston, The 
New York (late Nautilus) Company and the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York (the last-named company has paid in the whole amount, $100,000); leav- 
ing some nineteen companies heretofore doing business here, which will, undoubtedly, 
withdraw their agencies. — Albany Argus. 


Ca.irorn1a Gotp. — The Treasurer, E. C. Dale, Esq., thus states, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a party in New York, the mode adopted by the Mint on reception of de- 
posits of gold dust : — 

“When we receive deposits, each parcel (of which a separate assay and valuation 
are required) is set apart by itself, and is distinctly numbered; it is then separately 
melted in a clean pot, poured into moulds, and the bar or bars are weighed in the 
Treasurer's office, and the result recorded. From various parts of the bars slips are 
taken, numbered carefully and assayed, — the result being reported to the Treasurer. 
From the Assayer’s report, and the weight of the bullion, after melting, the value of 
the deposit is ascertained. 

“From this explanation you will perceive that the summary, and, I may add, dis- 
honest and illegal practice alleged against us, has no existence. Each deposit stands 
on its own merits, and the poorness or richness of the return depends entirely on the 
poorness or richness of the deposit itself. 

“ The disappointment which depositors sometimes meet in the return given for their 
bullion, and to which your letter adverts, is not surprising, when you consider how 
much the value of an article so precious is affected by an excess, beyond the average, 
of dirt and other foreign matters, or by a slight inferiority in quality, which can only 
be detected by accurate assay. Very respectfully yours, 


35 * 


“E. C. Date, Treasurer.” 
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Tue Banks or Battimore. -— The new constitution, now adopted, cannot be al- 

tered in any respect till after 1860, when the new census is to be taken. This is an 
important fact to be taken in view, in considering the effect which the provision in the 
new constitution, in relation to the re sponsibility of stockholders in banks, would have 
in drawing away from the city a large amount of the capital now in such institutions. 
It will be seen by the following table, giving the years in which the charters of the 
banks of this city will respectively expire, that every bank in the city, save the Frank- 
lin, will come within the provision of the new constitution, before it can be altered in 
any respect : — 
Merchants’ Bank, end of year 1855 Mechanics’ Bank, end of year 1857 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, ‘ 1856 Bank of Baltimore, « 1858 
Marine Bank, 13856 Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, 1858 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank, 1856 Union Bank, 1859 
Western Bank, 1856 Fell’s Point Savings Bank, 1860 
Chesapeake Bank, 1856 Franklin Bank, April, 1877 
Citizens’ Bank, 1856 


The charters of the other banks throughout the State will, it is believed, all expire 
before 1860, s0 that every one will be ‘liable to the new experiment of the newly 
adopted constitution. — Baltimore Patriot. 


Raitways or Great Britain. — The system of railway communication in these 
islands has advanced to such a point, that every day the locomotive engine passes over 
a distance nearly 44 times the circumference of the globe. 


Number of engines working on the railways in 1850, ‘ ° ‘ 2,436 
Quantity of coke consumed by them within the year (tons), . ° ° 627,528 
Quantity of coal consumed (tons), . ° ° ° ‘ ° . ‘ 896.466 
Total distance run within the year (miles), ° . ° . * 40,161,850 
Average distance run per day (miles), ° ° . . . ° ° 110.333 


In the year 1850 there were in all 6,464 miles of railway sditee traffic. On the Ist 
of January, 1849, when as yet only 5,079 miles of iron road had been opened, there 
had been of capital expended upon their construction £ 205,160,000 ; and at the same 
period the total receipts for the preceding six months amounted to £ 5,744,965, or 5.6 
per cent. on capital expended. Allowing 40 per cent. for working expenses, the 
division of these receipts will stand as 2.2 for expenses, and 3.4 for profits. Since that 
period the account stands as follows:—1. Number of miles under traffic; 2. Annual 
receipts ; 3. Increased per centage of railways open; 4. Increased percentage of re- 
ceipts. 

‘ Receipts. Increase, Miles. Increase, Receipts. 
Year, Miles open. £ Per cent. Per cent. 
1849 5,740 6,350,460 14.6 10.5 
1850 6,464 7,147,378 25.4 12.5 


It appears, therefore, from these results, that while the railways were increased in 
length 14.6 per cent. in 1849 as compared with 1848, and 25.4 per cent. in 1850 as 
compared with 1849, the revenue proceeding from them was increased only 10.5 per 
cent. in 1849 as compared with 1848, and only 12.5 in 1850 as compared with 1849. 

From these data it seems reasonable to infer that railway undertakings will in future 
follow the usual laws of important commercial transactions in this country ; nay, they 
have already almost fallen to the normal point. Something about 3 per cent. would 
appear to be about the natural level on capital simply invested, without the nec essity 
of personal superintendence. The expenses of working may probabl be consider- 
ably diminished in consequence of improved engineering, and of the eavy discour- 
agement at length given to the construction of branch lines on a ruinous scale of ex- 
pense as compared with the probability of receipt. Still, when all deductions and ad- 
ditions are made on one side and on the other, the result will probably be a steady 
rate of interest upon capital invested in no material degree different from the ordinary 
course of safe investment throughout the country. But when it is considered that, 
even on this modest supposition, from £ 11,000,000 to £ 11,500,000 per annym are 
steadily paid into the hands of the shareholders, there will be no great cause of ap- 
prehension as to the future fortunes of English railways. — European Times. 
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Fire Insurance 1x France. — On the 29th of August, an orator of the Mountain, a 
vehement Radical lawyer, moved that all the fire insurance companies of France be 
taken into the hands of the government. He argued his point, and was effectively 
answered by Speaker Dupin, who left the chair for the purpose. Universal monopoly 
by the state is a fundamental Socialist doctrine, — banks, railroads, insurances, edu- 
cation, &c. A Legitimist protested that the scheme amounted to the confiscation by 
the state of all insurance on landed property. If you would know to what joint- 
stock interests amount, you have it in the following statistics, recently furnished in an 
authentic way : — 

“In France the progress of fire insurance has been most remarkable. The earliest 
of the existing companies, now thirteen in number, was only established in 1819, yet 
the amount of fire insurances in force in them at the end of 1850 was upwards of 
968,800,000f., and the amount of the annual premiums 827,500f. In the course of the 
year the sum of 415,000f. was paid for losses. Including the thirteen proprietary, and 
the forty-one mutual companies, it ig computed by M. Duproca that the amount of fire 
insurance in France exceeds that in Great Britain by 50 per cent. Life insurance in 
France has not been so actively pressed. Three or four of the old proprietary com- 
panies insure sums payable on death, but the largest business is in the Mutual Ton- 
tine Association, for the insurance of sums payable after fixed periods. Maritime in- 
surance in France is stated to be on the increase. In some parts of France several 
companies exist for insurance against hail, accidental death, and even against the cost 
of law proceedings.” — Paris Correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
July 31. 

Tue Merropo.itan Bank.— It is well for the mercantile community that the 
Metropolitan Bank is in existence, affording, as it does, the most timely assistance 
under the pressure, which otherwise would be really serious, but which is now but a 
wholesome stimulant. With the exception of three banks, named in their advertise- 
ment, it is prepared to receive and take, at the ordinary discount of one quarter of one 
per cent., all bills offered through its regular depositors, including those who become so 
at the present or any given moment. Its means are equal to the taking of one million 
of dollars per day. The amount of its recent daily receipts is over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is increasing. 

The system of our under-par currency is deficient in security for prompt redemp- 
tion, even at a discount. The brokers are irregular and uncertain in their operations, 
and it is only such an institution as the Metropolitan upon which traders can rely for 
regular and prompt action. Were New York made, as it should be, the place for re- 
deeming all currency at par, the assistance of such an institution would not be needed. 
As it is, we are in a great measure indebted to it for the effectual repression of the 
panic yesterday attempted. — New York Journal of Commerce, October 4. 


Gotp 1x Ausrratia.— The Rev. Mr. Clarke, a skilful geologist, speaking of the 
gold deposits which have been lately discovered in Australia, says : — 

“In the first place, it is to be noticed that gold is one of the most universally dis- 
tributed metals in rocks of a certain class, and that there is scarcely a river of any 
volume upon the face of the globe in which it does not exist in small quantities, the 
sands and gravels of which will pay for the washing, provided they yield 24 grs. per ewt.” 

This gentleman is of opinion that the auriferous region of Australia is very exten- 
sive, and corresponds in its meridians with the Ural and California Cordillera. As 
evidence he adduces the following fact never before mentioned : — 

“Tf we look at the globe, we shall find that in longitude of about 149 degrees or 150 
degrees east extends the middle or the meridian chain of Australia, paralleled by simi- 
lar chains having similar axes in South and in West Australia. Exactly 90 degrees 
from the main Australian chain occurs the auriferous Ural in 60 degrees east, and 
exactly 90 degrees from the same chain occur the north and south auriferous moun- 
tains of California in 120 degrees west. The fourth quadrantal meridian falls along 
the Atlantic, between Brazil and Africa, both auriferous regions.” 

And he adds : —“ By personal survey, or by the assistance of numerous kind friends, 
who take an interest in my humble endeavors to advance the progress of science in 
this colony, I have had at one time or another under my hand collections of rocks 
from almost every available locality between Cape Howe and New Guinea; and I am 
prepared with evidence to show that what is now known of the Ural and of the Cali- 
fornian Sierras may be predicted of our Australian Cordilleras.” 
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BANK STATISTICS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dividends of the Boston Banks for the Years 1847, 1848, 1849, and 
1850, and in April and October 1851. 


Name. Capital. 1847, 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 


Merchants’ Bank, ° ° ° $ 3,000,000 
State Bank, . ° ° ° . 1,800,000 
City Bank, . =. a 1,000,000 
Globe Bank, . ° ° ° 1,000,000 
Suffolk Bank . 1,000,000 
New England Bank, ° ° . ° 1,000,000 
Tremont Bank, . ‘ a » P 1,000,000 
Union Bank, . ° ° P ° ° 1,000,000 
Boston Bank, P * . ‘ . 900,000 
Massachusetts Bank, ° ° 

Bank of Commerce, . ° e ° 1,500,000 
North Bank, . e ° P 750,000 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank, 
Market Bank, . ° ° ° 
Atlantic Bank, 

Atlas Bank, ‘ ‘ 

Bank of North America, 
Columbian Bank, 

Eagle Bank, 

Exchange Bank, 

Granite Bank, 

Hamilton Bank, 

Shawmut Bank, 

Washington Bank, . 

Traders’ Bank, 

Grocers’ Bank, 3 : é ° ° 
Freeman’s Bank, . p ° ° @ 250,000 
Boylston Bank, - ‘ > : 250,000 
Cochituate Bank, . . ° . 150,000 
Mechanics’ Bank, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 150,000 


Total capital, . a im — $ 23,660,000 


The dividend of the Granite Bank was 34 per cent. on the former capital of $ 500,000 and 13 per cent. 
on that lately paid in. $100,000 additional capital is authorized to this bank, making its aggregate 
capital $750,000. The dividend of the Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank was 4 per cent. on the former 
capital of $ 750,000 and 14 per cent. on the additional § 250,000 recently paid in. The dividend of the 
Traders’ Bank was 4 per cent. on the former capital of $ 400,000, and 2.45 per cent. on the additional 
$ 200,000. 

An addition of ¢ 50,000 was authorized to the capital of the Freeman’s Bank, which is not yet 
paid in, and ¢ 100,000 to the Cochituate Bank. 
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Aggregate Dividends of the Boston Banks. 


Capital, Dividend. Year. Capital, Dividend, 
$ 17,480,000 @ 1,112,100 1849 $ 19,280,000 $ 1,373,100 
18,030,000 1,188,500 1850 19,760,000 1,539,000 
18,030.000 1,269,300 1851, April, 21,760,000 848,298 
18,330,000 1,373,100 1851, Oct., 23,660,000 906,075 





Bank Statistics. 
Bank Capital in Boston. 


Progressive Population, Number of Banks, Bank Capital, and Bank Circulation of Boston, 
from 1803 to 1850. 


Year. Population. No. of Banks. Capital, Circulation, 
1803 27,000 2 $ 1,690,000 @ 714,000 
1810 33,000 3 4,600,000 906,000 
1815 38,000 6 9,100,000 1,548,000 
1820 43,000 7 7,350,000 1,272,000 
1825 58,000 14 10,300,000 3,770,000 
1830 61,000 17 12,350,000 2,171,000 
1836 79,000 33 20,118,000 4,260,000 
1839 82,000 27 18,435,000 2,502,000 
1346 118,000 24 18,180,000 5,920,000 
15347 123,000 26 18,863,000 7,200,000 
1848 123,000 26 18,980,000 4,950,000 
1849 133,000 27 19,577,000 5,960,000 
1850 138,000 30 21,000,000 6,000,000 


Kentucky. 


The Southern Bank of Kentucky, with a capital of $367,000 paid in, has a circulation of $ 546,000. 
The bank commenced business in November, 1850, and in July last declared a dividend of 3 per cent. 
The following exhibits the liabilities and resources on 30th June, 1851; — 


LiaBiLitigs. 


Capital stock paid in (out of ¢ 2,000. —. ° . ° + $367,000 


Circulation outstanding, 446,033 


Due to other banks and branches, 5,580 
Due individual depositors on demand, 66,312 
Profit and loss account, eight months, ‘ . ° ° 19,418 


Total liabilities, June 30,1851, . ° . ° e § 1,004,343 


RESOURCES. 


Notes discounted, $ 171,133; bills of exchange, $272,638, ° + @443,771 
Bonds of the State of Kentucky, six per cent., ° ° . ° 150,000 
Banking-houses, parent bank and branches, ° . 9,776 
Due from banks in New York, ° ° . ° ° $65,604 

Due from banks in Kentucky, &c., . ° . ° ° + 43,008 108,612 
Gold and silver coin on hand, ° ° ° ° 214,966 
Notes of other Kentucky banks on hand, ° ° . ° ° 77,218 


Total resources, June 30, 1851, . ° ° ° @ 1,004,343 


The entire capital will be two millions of dollars, of which the State of Kentucky subscribed for one 
half. Forty per cent. of the capital, on the part of individuals, has been called in. The charter has near- 


ly thirty years to run. 


McCuttocn on Banxina. — Mr. A. Hart, Philadelphia, has just published Essays on Interest, Ex- 
change, Coins, Paper Money, and Banks. By John Ramsay McCulloch, Author of “The Commercial 
Dictionary,” &c. This volume will be found to contain useful information in reference to the banking 
system of Great Britain; The Scotch Banks; The Irish Banks; The Continental Banks, — including 
the Banks of Venice, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and the Bank of France. 8vo pp. 200. Price $1.25. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Massacuusetts. —Union Bank.— The messenger of the Union Bank was, on 
Saturday, October 4, robbed of $2,000 in gold, under the following circumstances. 
He had just drawn at the Merchants’ Bank a considerable amount in specie, which 
was delivered to him in bags. A small bag of gold he placed in the skirt pocket of a 
loose coat. The rest of the bags he held in his arms. On his way to his own bank 
the bag of gold in his pocket, amounting to $2,000, was stolen. He was undoubtedly 
watched by one of those adroit rogues who are constantly hovering round the street in 
bank hours. We learn that the police are on the track of the robber. 


Danvers. — Eben Sutton, Esq. has been elected President of the Danvers Bank, in 
place of Eben Shillaber, Esq., deceased. 

Newburyport. — Giles P. Stone, Esq. has been chosen Cashier of the Merchants’ 
Bank, Newburyport, in place of Samuel Maullikin, Esq., who resigns, at the age of 
eighty-three, having been cashier for fifty years. 

Taunton. — Lovett Morse, Esq., has been chosen President of the Taunton Bank, in 
place of S. Rhodes, Esq. 


Canton.— Charles H. French, Esq., has been chosen President of the Neponset 
Bank, Canton. 


New Bedford. — Thomas Mandell, Esq., was, on the 11th of October, chosen Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics’ Bank at New Bedford; Mr. Rodman having declined a re- 
election, after presiding twenty years over the institution. 


Salem.— Benjamin H. Silsbee, Esq., has been elected President of the Merchants’ 
Bank, Salem ; and Nathaniel B. Perkins, Esq., Cashier of the same institution. Mr. 
Treadwell, the President, retires, after a connection with the bank of nearly forty years, 
in the various positions of book-keeper, cashier, and president. Mr. Samuel Webb has 
been book-keeper of the same bank for the space of thirty-eight years. 


New York. — Robert S. Oakley, Esq. has been appointed Cashier of the Mercan- 
tile Bank, Broadway, in place of J. C. Bell, Esq., resigned. 

The Knickerbocker Bank. — This new city institution commenced business early in 
October, at the corner of Eighth Avenue and Seventeenth Street. Joseph W. Savage, 
Esq., President, formerly President of the National Insurance Company ; John A. 
Gunn, Esq. (late of the Butchers and Drovers’ Bank), Cashier. 

The stock has been taken by business men, chiefly in that vicinity, in small sums 
each, there being no holder of an amount exceeding $5,000. The bills of the bank 
just issued are beautiful specimens of art ; each denomination having a view of some one 
or more of the former or present public buildings of the city. The bank is already 
doing a considerable business, and is likely to be well supported, as its location is in 
the midst of a populous and thriving section of the city. 


New Jersey.—Commercial Bank of Perth Amboy.— An injunction was granted 
against this institution on the 4th of October, under which Courtlandt Parker and 
Oliver P. Halstead, Jr.. of New York, and Thomas G. Marsh of Perth Amboy, were 
appointed receivers. The assets of the bank were taken possession of by the receivers 
on Monday. The Newark Daily Advertiser says that no full investigation of the affairs 
of the bank has been made as yet, but it is the opinion of its officers, and those best 
acquainted with its liabilities and resources, that there are assets more than sufficient 
to redeem its circulation in full. 


Paterson. — The People’s Bank at Paterson suspended in September last, and has 
been placed in the hands of receivers. This is one of a few banks in that State that 
do not maintain their paper at par in New York or Philadelphia. The affairs of the 
People’s Bank are, according to the Paterson papers, in a miserable condition. The 
President and Directors profess to have not the slightest idea of its condition. As the 
Cashier, who alone can give any thing like a truthful statement of affairs, is unwilling 
to disclose even to the Directors the condition of the bank, the public must await the 
examination of the Receivers. These were appointed by the Chancellor on the 6th in- 
stant, and consist of Charles Danforth and Cornelius S. Van Wagoner, Esqs., of Paterson, 
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and Wm. F. Day, Esq., of Elizabethtown. They will doubtless proceed immediately 
with an investigation, and at an early day, it is hoped, will give to the public a reliable 
statement of afiairs. In the mean time it may be well for holders not to submit to the 
ruling rates, which vary from 10 to 25 cents on the dollar. 


A New Bank. — The certificate of another new banking company in New Jersey 
has been filed with the Secretary of State. It is to be named the Tradesman’s Bank, 
and located at Flemington, Hunterdon County. Its capital is to be $50,000, with 
liberty to increase to $ 500,000. 


State Bank of Morris, New Jersey.— Lambert Norton, late President of the State 
Bank at Morris, N. J., and charged with being concerned in defrauding it, was acquit- 
ted in September last. With this ends all matters connected with the failure of that 
institution. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Easton commenced busi- 
ness in September; and though a Pennsylvania institution, it adds to the money facil- 
ities of the adjoining County of Warren, in New Jersey. 

Philadelphia. — B. B. Comegys, Esq. has been chosen Cashier of the Philadelphia 
Bank, in place of Mr. John B. Trevor, resigned. 


Marytanp. — The Bank of Salisbury, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, suspend- 
ed during the last week in September. The business of the original institution was 
closed some years since, and within a short period the charter was purchased by 
parties in Wall Street, New York, for the purpose of enjoying the advantage of a cir- 
culation. Like the Havre de Grace Bank, which failed a year since, the Bank of 
Salisbury has had no credit either in its own locality or elsewhere. 


Vireinta.— The Bank of the Old Dominion, of Alexandria, Virginia, has an inde- 
pendent charter upon the New York free banking principle; its issues, secured by a 
deposit of Virginia State Stocks; and will go into operation about the 1st of November 
ensuing. William Fowle, President; James McKenzie, Cashier. This bank, which 
promises to be very popular, will start with a capital of $ 230,000 paid in, which may 
be increased to $500,000. Their new banking-house, 30 feet by 60, now erecting 
at the corner of Water and Prince Streets, will be a very ornamental edifice, and be 
completed by the Ist of January next. 

Alexandria, with her railroads, canal, and increasing banking capital, is destined 
soon to emerge from her obscurity, and take rank with other thriving cities of business 
and enterprise. 

Nortn Caroiina.— Commercial Bank of Wilmington. — We learn from the Wil- 
mington Herald, that this institution has declared a dividend of 6} per cent. for the last 
six months. This the Herald states is preparatory to the admission of the subscribers 
to the additional capital (now $350,000) as stockholders. The Commercial Bank was 
organized and went into operation on the 9th of August, 1847, since which time, in- 
cluding the present, dividends amounting to 344 per cent. have been made to its stock- 
holders, besides allowing, to the new subscribers, interest on theirinstalments. Some ten 
or twelve years since, the banking capital of Wilmington was only some $350,000; now 
it is $1,075,000; and judging from the dividends now.made, this great increase of 
capital is profitably employed in the trade and commerce of the town. 


Greensboro. — A branch of the Bank of Cape Fear has been established at Greens- 
boro, under an act of the Legislature, passed in January, 1851; by which law the 
bank was also authorized to increase its capital stock from $ 1,500,000 to $ 2,000,000. 


Ou1o.— William Spencer, Esq. has been appointed Cashier of the Jefferson 
Branch of the State Bank of Ohio, at Steubenville, in place of David Moodey, Esq., 
resigned. Mr. Spencer has been connected with this bank from the commencement 
of its business, and was also an officer of the former Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 
Steubenville. 

Kentucky. — Louisville. — At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank, John M. Stokes, Esq. was elected President, to supply the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of the late President, John P. Bull, Esq. The selection is a most admi- 
rable one. Mr. Stokes is one of our stanchest, most prudent, and reliable citizens, and 
we venture to say that under his efficient management this excellent institution will 
continue to prosper. — Louisville Journal, 22d September. 
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Notes on the flonen FMarket. 


Boston, Octosper 25, 1851. 
Exchange on London, 60 days, 1094 to 1104. 


A MARKED change has occurred in the money market since our last month’s report. The exorbitant 
rates fur money prevailing at that time have now diminished materially, accompanied by strong indica- 
tions of a speedy and favorable reaction. We now quote negotiable paper of the best character at 10 per 
cent. perannum. Railroad loans, 12 to 15. Loans on call, well secured by collaterals, 9 per cent. 

The export of coin has ceased almost entirely from New York and Boston; the total export for the 
month of October being $ 2,000,000, against $ 4,000,000 in September and ¢ 2,650,000 in August, and an 
aggregate of $32,000,000 since the Ist of January last. This reduction of export has induced the banks 
of all our large cities to resume their discounts on a more extended scale. The following exhibits the 
aggregate loans, circulation, and coin of the New York City banks at three different periods this year. 
It will be seen that the volume of loans diminished fully ten per cent. between July 1 and October 1. 

1851. Loans. Specie. Due from Banks. Deposits. Due other Banks. Circulation, 
March 29, $67,700,000 $7,970,000 $4,600,000 $38,170,000 618,200,000 $7,300,000 
June 21, 69,200,000 7,985,000 4,720,000 41,138,000 17,300,000 7,118,000 
Sept. 27, 65,100,000 6,145,000 4,240,000 36,660,000 10,700,000 7,171,000 

The balances due Southern and Western banks are largely diminished, showing a general contraction 
throughout the country. 

The returns of the Massachusetts banks are not yet issued, but, from all that we can learn, a reduction 
to the same extent, say ten per cent., took place here during the three months ending October 1. 

Sterling bills on London have fallen to 93 a 10} premium for bankers’ signatures; and there is already 
an accumulation of Southern bills, drawn against shipments of new cotton, which command 9} to 94. 
These rates are more favorable than those which prevailed a year ago, when money was quoted at 7 a8 
per cent. At that period, bills on England were worth 104 a 11 premium, accompanied with an export 
of $ 500,000 in coin weekly. 

Three failures of banks have occurred since September 15; viz. The People’s Bank, at Paterson, N. J. ; 
The Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy, N. J.; and The Bank of Salisbury, Maryland. Also the four follow- 
ing banks in the State of New York: — The James Bank, at Jamesville ; The Bank of New Rochelle ; 
The Western Bank, at White Creek ; and The Farmers’ Bank, Mina. 

The uneasiness arising from these failures has now subsided, and the terms of discount on uncurrent 
money at New York are the same as in July last. 

The free banking system became a law in this State six months ago, under the salutary restrictions 
and penalties of the general laws which operate upon ail banking institutions within the Common- 
wealth, but no new banks have been, thus far, established under the law of 1851. 

Among the extraordinary features of the present year is the discovery of extensive gold districts in 
New South Wales. Advices have been received from the port of Sidney up to June 2, from which we 
learn that a large portion of the people of the colony had given up their ordinary business, in order to 
search for gold. Already, considerable quantities of gold had been extracted, and there was full assur- 
ance of as much productiveness as in California. It seems to be beyond question that the soil is highly 
productive in this metal, without mining. Some of the gold has reached England by Jate arrivals ; and 
the information is fully confirmed by intelligence to the 19th of July, received via Sandwich Islands. 

The London Bankers’ Magazine for October says : — “‘ It seems, by the accounts which have come 
to hand, that the geological appearance of the district where the gold was discovered very much resem- 
bles that of California and of the Ural Mountains, and that it was this circumstance which led the dis- 
coverer to believe that gold existed in the locality, and to undertake the search which has been attended 
with such important consequences.”” 

The receipts of gold from California continue large. Above two millions reached New York last 
week, and the accounts from that State show that there is no diminution in the supply. The aggregate 
receipts since January 1, 1851, have been about $34,000,000, while the export to Europe (as above stated) 
has been about $ 32,000,000. We can safely rely upon further receipts during the current year, to the 
extent of fifteen millions, from California alone. 

We have prepared for our next No. an account of the late feat of Mr. Hobbs in London, by which he 
opened the celebrated bank locks of Messrs. Bramah and of Messrs. Chubb & Son. This subject con- 
tinues to excite much attention among the bankers of the English capital. Mr. Hobbs represents the 
house of Day & Newell, manufacturers in New York, whose advertisement appears on the cover of this 
journal. 





